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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


TWO POTTSVILLE MEETINGS. 


HE annual meeting at Pottsville was one 

of the largest, most suggestive, and most 
pleasant in the history of the State Teachers’ 
Association. Of thirty-five meetings, semi- 
annual and annual, thus far held since its 


organization in 1852, this ranks fourth in 
membership, the enrollment being nearly 
five hundfed, of which more than one-half 
must be credited to Pottsville and Schuylkill 
county. All arrangements for the meeting 
made by the local and general committees 


were excellent. Nowhere has any locality 
visited made the members of the Association 
more welcome or more comfortable. From 
first to last, from the beautiful Academy of 
Music, hospitable homes and_ well-kept 
hotels of the town, to the lofty hills in their 
beauty of laurel bloom and the deep mines 
—into one of which a party of a hundred 
or more made the descent a quarter of a 
mile below the surface after adjournment of 
the Friday afternoon session—everything 
spoke its word of welcome ; and if we shail, 
as individuals or an Association, never return 
to Pottsville, it will always be recalled as a 
pleasant memory, for its meeting of 1882. 
The papers read during the session ap- 
pear in full in the report of proceedings 
given herewith, and they speak for them- 
selves. Probably the only criticism to be 
made here is that there were too many of 
them. More time should have been allowed 
for discussion, which was more than once 
checked when it gave promise of interest 
and animation. It must be admitted, how- 





ever, that there have been meetings of the 
Association in which discussion was more to 
the point, and when the clash of flint and 
steel struck out sparks that arrested the at- 
tention of even the most careless in the 
audience. The best impromptu speech of 
the session was that of, Dr. Higbee, the 
State Superintendent, upon the Normal 
School question. What he said had the 
ring of practical common sense, as well as 
of broad scholarship. 

The paper of Miss Anna Buckbee, Super- 
intendent of Potter county, on the subject 
of ‘* Teachers and Temperance,’’ was a fair 
statement of the case as to the responsibility 
of the public school in relation to this 
question of tremendous moment to so large 
a proportion of the youth of our State. 
The Association by unanimous vote put it- 
self squarely on record in the resolutions 
adopted. 

The exhibits of specimens of drawing, 
both map and industrial, made by York, 
West Pittston, Millersville Normal School, 
Pittsburgh, and one or two other places, 
reflect great credit on the schools repre- 
sented. In designing and map-drawing the 
display from York, made by Superintendent 
Shelley, was especially good, and attracted 
much attention for the average excellence of 
the drawings as well as for the orderly ar- 
rangement of theexhibit. That of Millersville 
comprised class results from the State Nor- 
mal and Model schools, supervised by Prof. 
J. V. Montgomery, art director at this in- 
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stitution. The primary work consisted of 
designs from copy, memory, dictation, and 
original compositions; the secondary grade, 
of designs for doors, windows, and pottery, 
lettering and elementary exercises in botany ; 
the grammar grade, original designs for 
lace, iron-work, and pottery, as in plates, 
cups and saucers, also designs for glassware 
and book covers; the high school grade, of | 
crayon work, mechanical drawings and ap- 
plied designs for calicoes, chintzes and car- 
pets. This exhibit showed very clearly the 
grand possibilities of the art; and with 
such work as this frequently on exhibition, 
it should soon cease to be a question with 
the State as to the practicability or pro- 
priety of adding industrial drawing to the 
curricculum of study for the common 
schools. 

The specimens of mechanical drawing 
by Pittsburgh pupils were well worthy of the 
“Tron City.’’ What we need most of all, at 
least for the boys, is not so much conven- 
tionalizing nor wall-paper designs, valuable 
as these are admitted to be, as drafts, plans, 
designs for buildings and machinery ; and 
it is therefore especially gratifying to see so 
large a manufacturing centre making a 
specialty of this kind of drawing, and thus 
bringing it to the attention of all the edu- 
cators of the State. This is ¢rue industrial 


education, and will lead the way to skilled 
industry in a manner practicable and possible 


for the public school. It educates not artists 
but artisans, a class even more useful to the 
country in its present condition and stage of 
progress. ‘That so few localities sent exhibits 
is doubtless due to the fact that the subject 
was not prominently announced during the 
year, and hence it was not generally known 
that such an exhibition was contemplated. 

The excellent music by the various organ- 
izations of Pottsville was a delightful feature 
of the sessions, and it is quite proper to say in 
this connection that it cost the Association 
nothing, being of a piece with the rest of 
the generous hospitality which characterized 
the three days’ meeting. 

Pittsburgh had a strong place on the pro- 
gramme, and was equal to the occasion. 
The interest in rapid addition aroused at 
Washington last summer by the remarkable 
work of a class of small boys and girls from 
Mr. Dolan’s school, Pittsburgh, and the at- 
tention attracted to the subject throughout 
the State by the published report and its 
subsequent discussion in the columns of Zhe 
School Journal, caused the Executive Com- 
mittee to arrange with Supt. Geo. J. Luckey 
for the transfer of a class from one end of | 
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the State to the other—a distance of some 
three hundred miles—for further and more 
complete illustration of these methods and 
their results. It cost over a hundred dollars 
to bring the class before the Association, but 
the exhibition was timely and the outlay 


| judicious, for the work done in the elemen- 


tary rules of arithmetic and the reading at 
sight from the newspapers was a revelation 
to the audience of teachers; while an op- 
portunity was also given to present their 
‘‘Authors’ day’’ exercises, and some of the 
results of their method in vocal music. The 
pupils showed no signs of nervousness from 
excessive mental strain. Indeed, they 
worked with even less strain of attention 
than the class of last year, one of the best 
among them being a stout little girl who 
seemed interested in the audience and every- 
thing about her when there was no work to 
be done, but at other times ‘‘ brought the 
answer’’ with no more apparent waste of 
energy than a calculating machine. The 
class this year was under the personal direc- 
tion of Miss Philips, and was from the school 
of Mr. H. G. Squires. 

The feature of greatest interest upon the 
programme was the exhibition of and by 
the Indian children and youth from Carlisle, 
on Wednesday evening. The marvelous 
results of this humane experiment have 
clearly shown that in the training of these 
boys and girls—apart from the kome sur- 
roundings of their wild or savage life—in 
the elements of a proper English education, 
in morals and religion, and in handicraft, 
lies the solution of the long-vexed Indian 
problem. These children, gathered into 
three or four national schools, are repre- 
sentatives of the entire Indian race, coming 
as they do not from one but from dozens ot 
tribes ; and all in varying degrees, as among 
children of our own race, yielding to the 
influence of the wise course of instruction to 
which they are submitted. 

The simplicity of this common-sense 
method of disposing of the ‘‘ poor Indian,’’ 
by absorption into our civilization, has a 
rather stunning effect upon the average 
observer. He inquires, in a dazed sort o1 
way, why the Government never did any- 
thing like this before—why no organized 
effort on.a large scale has ever been made 
in this direction by either Church or State, 
or by any citizen of large means, broad 
knowledge, and generous heart? And we 
stand dumb—for no man can give a rational 
answer to the question, an answer that shall 
show this nation guiltless before God of the 
blood of generation after generation of 
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savages, to whom contact with our civiliza- 
tion, instead of being a Christian blessing, 
has been only a perpetual curse. William 
Penn, it is true, indicated the only correct 
line of policy to be pursued here; but he 
died—and his Indian policy has been practi- 
cally forgotten in the legislation of our coun- 
try during a large part of the past two hun- 
dred years. 

As the great audience looked with thought- 
ful interest upon these representatives of a 
departed race that, little more than two cen- 
turies ago, held undisputed sway over all the 
hills and ‘valleys far and near; and as the 
Indian children looked back from the plat- 
form into the faces of the stranger race, 
wiser and stronger, that had quite supplanted 
their own—probably not a few persons in 
the Academy were conscious of the dramatic 
situation. What a history lay between the 
Indian of the bow and. the tomahawk, the 
canoe and the wigw«m, so lately lord of all 
this fair land—and these lone children, who 
came but for a night, borne onward with 
the speed of the wind by the inventive 
genius of the dominant race, over a track 
of steel, propelled by water from the stream 
obedient to the command of the Fire-King 
as he fed hour by hour upon the black rocks 
dug out of these same hills through which 
he went screaming on his terrible way; 
while the very lightning itself from stage to 
stage heralded their swift coming! What a 
history too for the ‘‘ pale-face’’—then lone 
and poor in the wilderness, wild animals 
and savage tribes‘on every hand; now for 
generations at home, sole occupant and 
owner of all the land, in undisputed posses- 
sion! From everything to nothing—from 
nothing to everything! 

What a contrast also between the first and 
last parts of this Wednesday evening pro- 
gramme! The Indian moving on towards 
civilization—and the finest of the arts in a 
high state of cultivation, as presented by the 
Philharmonic Society of Pottsville, under the 
direction of Prof. Alexander. It was pass- 
ing from a low stage of culture, heavy and 
dark, onward to light and beauty and. rap- 
ture—a range almost a$ wide as from the 
musical instrument of simplest construction 
up to the great organ. But give the Indian 
a century or more to refine upon himself, by 
contact with a higher civilization, and who 
will venture to predict the result? 


In the old Minute-book, which lay upon 
the reporters’ table during the late sessions 
—as also in the third volume of Zhe School 
Journal—are found the proceedings of a 
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former meeting of the Association held in 
the court-houseat Pottsville, in 1854, twenty- 
eight years ago. A very interesting paper 
might have been prepared from these pro- 
ceedings, presenting the subjects that at- 
tracted earnest attention in those early 
days, and something of the men who did 
good service for the State in that town 
among the hills a generation since. Next 
year the Association will convene at Wil- 
liamsport, where two meetings have already 
been held, one in 1856 and the other in 
1871. Could not some one at that session 
occupy the platform for a half-hour with a 
paper on ‘‘ Retrospection at Williamsport,”’ 
to be supplemented for the customary period 
by remarks from the floor? 

The membership in 1854 numbered less 
than one hundred, as appears from the 
names appended to the report of proceed- 
ings; but upon the roll of that meeting are 
some of the strongest names that Pennsyl-. 
vania has known in her educational history. 
Of those present the only old members we 
récognize are Mr. Elias Schneider, of North- 
umberland, and Miss Sarah A. McCool,.of 
Pottsville. Many we know are dead, some 
are no longer in the profession, others are 
scattered farand wide. Twenty-eight years 
does not seem a long period, and yet of the 
old membership but two or three seem left. 
So rapidly we die or change, while the cause 
goes forward conquering and to conquer. 

At that meeting Dr. Thos. H. Burrowes 
read an able paper on the ‘‘ Past, Present 
and Future of the Teacher in Pennsylvania ;’’ 
Dr. J. P. Wickersham, then in charge of a 
private academy at Marietta, in Lancaster 
county, who was chairman of the Executive 
Committee, read a paper on the ‘‘ Co-educa¢ 
4ex-of the Sexes’’ which was discussed at 
length during parts of three sessions; Prof, 
W. V. Davis, Principal of the Lancaster 
High School, read a paper on ‘‘ Compulsory 
Attendance ;’’ Ezer Lamborn, a well-known 
teacher of Lancaster county, a paper on 
‘«Composition and Declamation ;’’ Prof. J, 
H. Brown, of Philadelphia, a paper on 
‘*Vocal Music in School’ [He should have 
lived to hear the songs of the Pittsburgh 
children and the Indian children in 1882]; 
and Prof. A. K. Browne, of New York, a 
paper on the ‘‘ Influence of Female Teach- 
ers.’’ All of these papers were published 
in full in Zhe Journad. 

Pittsburgh “filled the chair in 1854 in the 
person of Prof. James Thompson, as in 1882 
in that of Prof. J. P. Andrews. 

Among other items of interest the follow- 
ing paragraphs are noted: 
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Prof. J. F. Stoddard, of Wayne, offered the 
following resolution, accompanying it with some 
remarks: 

Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to devise some practicable plan for the 
due professional training of teachers, to report 
at the next meeting of the Association. 

Remarks were made upon the same by Messrs. 
A. M. Gow, Wm. Travis, David Laughlin, Elias 
Schneider, J. P. Sherman, Willard Richardson, 
Dr. Calvin Cutter, Jas. R. Challen, J. H. Brown 
and Dr. A. T. W. Wright; when, on motion, the 
resolution was adopted unanimously. 

At the suggestion of Prof. Stoddard, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were appointed as the com- 
mittee: Dr. A. T. W. Wright, Hon. Thos H. 
Burrowes and Prof. James Thompson. 

Dr. Wright, of Philadelphia, having after- 
wards declined to serve as Chairman of the 
Committee on Normal Schools, on motion, 
Hon. Thos. H. Burrowes was appointed chair- 
man, Dr. W. continuing on the committee. 


This was not by any means the first ap- 
pearance of the Normal School question on 
the floor of the Association. ‘The records 
show the Normal Schools to have been the 
second topic in the first report of the Busi- 
ness Committee (of which Dr. Wickersham 
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was a member) at the first meeting of the 
Association, the first topic in said report 
being the ‘‘ Examination of ‘Teachers.’’ 
Like Banquo’s ghost, ‘‘ it will not down,”’ 
but was up again at Pottsville for the thirty- 
fifth time, as indeed it ought to be ‘‘up”’ 
at every session of the Association for the 
next hundred years! At the second meet- 
ing of the Association, Dr. Burrowes pre- 
sented an elaborate report on Normal 
Schools; for the third meeting he prepared 
the form of a memorial to the Legislature 
in favor of their establishment. Both these 
reports are given in full in the second vol- 
ume of Zhe Journal. He was then but 
holding attention to the subject, and mak- 
ing ground for the adoption of measures 
suggested years before in his official report as 
Secretary of the Commonwealth in 1837, and 
in that greatest official paper of his life, the 
Fourth Annual Report of 1838, reprinted in 
the sixteenth volume of Zhe Journal, in 
which he seemed to measure the length and 
breadth of the system, in its possibilities, 
with the mental grasp of a Napoleon. 

J. P. M. 


PROCEEDINGS OF ASSOCIATION. 


HE Twenty-Eighth Annual Session* of the 
State Teachers’ Association of Pennsylvania 
was Called to order in the Opera House at Potts- 
ville, at 2 p. m., on Wednesday, July 5, 1882, by 
President J. P. ANDREws, of Pittsburgh. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by 
Rev. Dr. BELVILLE, of the First Presbyterian 
church of Pottsville ; after which Superintendent 
B. F. PATTERSON, on behalf of the Local Com- 
mittee, delivered the following 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—Fellow 
Teachers, and Co-laborers in the great cause of Edu- 
cation: It becomes my duty as well as my pleasure 
in behalf of the teachers of Schuylkill and the citi- 
zens of Pottsville to bid you a hearty welcome to our 
homes amid these mountains. 

Your Executive Committee for good reasons, fixed 
the Convention at an earlier period than usual. 
They had in mind the teachers’ vacation, and in 
order not to interrupt it, they fixed the time of this 
meeting as early as possible after the closing of the 
schools. This we think was wise on their part, as it 
was intended to procure a better attendance. And 
in this particular case, owing to the lateness of the 
season, it has proven most propitious. 

Our object in inviting you here was that you might, 
with us, for a few hours, enjoy our cool mountain air, 
and admire the beautiful scenery that surrounds us 
on every side. In this respect you never could have 


* Reported by Mr. J. D. Pyotr, Lancaster, Pa. 


visited our county under more favorable circum- 
stances. Our mountains, rough and rugged, “ rock- 
ribbed and ancient as the sun,” seem to be out-doing 
themselves in freshness of beauty, while every little 
hill smiles from beneath its clustering laurel-bloom, 
the crowning glory of the whole year. Therefore 
we say you not have visited us under more 
favorable circumstances. But beauty is not all that 
these mountains contain. In them the student of 
geology is able to read the history of the world far 
back in the dawn of time—to find truths more 
wonderful, more interesting and reliable than all the 
knowledge he could gather from the musty tomes of 
bygone ages. Any one of you may pick up from 
any of our coal-dirt banks a piece of slate with the 
imprint of a fern, perfect as the day that it grew, yet 
it tells us of the condition of things in the ages far, 
far back. It flourished and gave beauty to the earth 
long before the megalosaur and the pterodactyl reigned 
lords of creation over land and sea. There is still 
one more reason why we like our good old moun- 
tains. They hold within their rocky folds the wealth 
of anempire. Beneath and between these everlast- 
ing rocks has been stored by an Almighty hand the 
sunshine of all the rolling centuries of the carbon- 
iferous age. It has been sealed and preserved, as the 
corn in the granaries of Egypt, until that period in 
the development in the human race, when it should 
be necessary to bring it forth for the warming and 
cheering and feeding of the nations of the earth. Then 
you see our people are all directly or indirectly our 
gaged in scattering sunshine to the four quarters of 
the earth. We are never more happy than when we are 


could 
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making others happy. With this we assure you that 
you are welcome, thrice welcome to our homes. 


Hon. Cyrus L. PERSHING, President Judge of 
the District, was then introduced, and on behalf 
of the people of Pottsville, made the following 


CITIZENS’ ADDRESS. 

MR. PRESIDENT: This has been a year of conven- 
tions. Republicans, Prohibitionists, Greenbackers, 
and Democrats have in turn met together and delib- 
erated, as they each proclaim, for the welfare of the 
people of the State. The assemblage before me to- 
day has a better claim than any other to the name of 
State Convention. You have not come from the four 
quarters of the good old Commonwealth to debate ques- 
tions of tariff or free trade, or hard money or soft, or 
any other of the issues which divide the pegple into 
political parties and factions. You represent « cause 
which forms a bond of union between all good citi- 
zens, of whatever party or name—the great educa- 
tional interests of Pennsylvania. The constitution of 
the State declares that “the General Assembly shall 
provide for the maintenance and support of a thor- 
ough and a sufficient system of public schools wherein 
all the children of the Commonwealth above the age 
of six years may be educated, and shall appropriate 
at least one million dollars each year for that pur- 
pose.”’ 

You are, therefore, a constitutional body. You 
represent not only the hills and the valleys, the towns 
and the cities, the farms and the mines, which make 
up the 46,000 square miles of territory of our State, 
but with these, and more directly, you represent the 20,- 
000 schools, the 21,500 teachers and 1,000,000 schol- 
ars of the schools of the Commonwealth, all main- 
tained at a cost which last year aggregated $8,000,000. 
These are grand statistics. They speak loudly of the 
advance that has been made in common school edu- 
cation within the limit of the last few years. I real- 
ize this the more as I look back to a period in my own 
history when I had the honor of presiding over a 
common school, in a very common school-house, with 
seventy-five restless and hard-to-be-controlled boys for 
my flock. The wages were “$20 per month and 
board yourself.” The office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction had no existence; and an annual 
State Convention to consider the subject of education 
was unheard of. With the advance made in the stand- 
ard of qualifications for teachers, I doubt whether I 
could now sustain myself in the same position, 

The time of your meeting is well chosen. The 
nation yesterday celebrated the 106th anniversary of 
its independence. The intelligence of the people is 
the safeguard of our institutions. “Knowledge is 
power,” is an aphorism which since the days of Lord 
Bacon has been repeated times without number the 
world over. But we must not forget that ignorance, 
too, is a power, and nowhere in a free government 
can it make its power more dangerously felt than 
through the ballot-box. I fear that as a nation we 
do not yet understand the debt we owe to our schools, 
nor properly value the labors of those who have de- 
voted their lives to the business of teaching. Not 
that I believe that mere intellectual culture will pre- 
serve our liberties. Ignorance in’the masses may be 
destruction, but intelligence of itself is not safety. 
Our free institutions must have intelligence and mo- 
rality—some of us would advance a step higher and 
say, religion and intelligence—for their foundation, if 
they are to be perpetuated. In this work the church 
and schools must co-operate. 

It is gratifying to believe that we have advanced 
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to a period when mental and moral forces assert their 
equality with political power in the government of 
the world. Hence it is that the name of Florence 
Nightingale is everywhere remembered and honored 
for her work of mercy among the wounded and dying 
soldiers in the hospitals of the Crimea, whilst the 
names of many of the generals who led the con- 
tending hosts in that terrible conflict are forgotten. 
And hence it is that the whole nation honors an edu- 
cated mechanic, in whose brain the plan of the 
Monitor was conceived just in time to be constructed 
to meet perhaps the most dangerous emergency in 
our great civil war. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Convention: It is 
time that I proceed to the discharge of the duty as- 
signed me on this occasion. On behalf of the citi- 
zens I bid you welcome to this mountain-girt city. 
It is the capital of a county celebrated for its mineral 
wealth. Thousands of the people of this county 
daily toil in its mines beneath the surface of the 
earth, facing death in many forms in their perilous 
explorations. The product of their labor adds yearly 
to the wealth of the State. It is a county abounding 
in natural scenery which elicits the admiration of all 
who behold it; scenery furnishing subjects worthy of 
the song of the poet and the highest skill of the 
painter. And to crown all, it is a county which con- 
tributes over 600 intelligent men and women to the 
grand army of teachers of the State. You meet ina 
town famed for the excellence of its public schools, 
the result of the unrequited labors of those who, as 
directors or teachers, have manifested a devotion to 
this cause which amounts to enthusiasm; a town 
whose patriotic citizens are always first to hurry to the 
front in the hour of danger; the tread of whose citi- 
zen soldiers was heard marching up the avenue of the 
National Capital almost as soon as the sound of the 
guns which battered down the walls of Sumpter had 
ceased to reverberate; a town whose hospitality, as 
you will find from your own experience, goes hand 
in hand with its patriotism 

On behalf, then, of the citizens, I bid you welcome 
to our county; welcome to our town; welcome to 
our homes, and in honor of the cause you represent, 
welcome to our hearts. 


Supt. S. A. BAER, of Reading, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, on behalf of the As- 
sociation, made the following 

RESPONSE, 

Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen: On 
behalf the Executive Committee, I take great pleasure 
in returning thanks for the hearty welcome just ex- 
tended us. A year ago this Association met in the 
south-western part of the State. An invitation was 
extended us to meet in Pottsville this year. We ac- 
cepted the invitation, and here we are—not to stay 
many days, but we are here to spend a few days 
pleasantly and, we hope, profitably to all of us. 

When the invitation was extended us a year ago, 
great promises were made. I have every reason to 
believe that they will be kept in every particular. Right 
at the opening, Pottsville and Schuylkill County have 
met the Association with an enrollment of 170, and 
the prospects are very fair for increasing the same to 
250 by the end of the session. 

The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association is a 
body worthy of high honor. Its members come from 
every county in the State, and represent the intelli- 
gence and activity—the advance guard of the teach- 
ers’ profession. But while it is an honor to entertain 
such a body of educators, it isa greater honor to be 
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worthy of such preferment, and there is no doubt but 
that Schuylkill county is worthy of such honor. It 
is in the first place a county large in extent, and vast 
in its resources. Then too it has made a very fair 
record for itself in an educational point of view. 
The school term is, in the main, of a fair length, and 
the salary considerably above the average. There 
are many good high schools, and borough and dis- 
trict superintendents. In fact, I do not hesitate to 
remark that there are more teachers of advanced 
ability and experience in the common schools of this 
county than any other in the State. 


We are glad to come to this county, the fame of | 


whose schools extends beyond its lines, and whose 
people are ever ready to assist in the good work. 
The Executive Committee thought the best answer 
that could be made to your kind welcome would be 
to make this meeting a success in the full sense of the 
word, and accordingly we prepared what we thought 
interesting and profitable exercises. We endeavored 
to arrange a programme that is representative, both 
as to performers and subjects. The performers rep- 
resent the different localities of the State, and the 
leading educational institutions of all grades, from the 
rimary school to the college. The subjects are no 
iiss various and will be treated, we are sure, in an 
able and satisfactory manner. They may be summed 
up briefly as follows: 

1. Primary Work, consisting of papers and dis- 
cussions on “ Manners for Little Folks,’ “‘ Organiza- 
tion of Primary Schools,’ “ Primary Teaching,’ 
“The Sciences in Elementary Schools,” and exam- 
plifications of work in Language and Arithmetic by a 
class of pupils. 

2. Normal School Work, consisting of papers and 
discussions on the “The Province of our Model 
Schools,” ‘‘ The Ideal Normal School Course,” and 
** Teachers’ Institutes.”’ 

3. Higher Education, consisting of papers and 
discussions on “ Education and Culture,” and “ Or- 
ganization of Colleges.” 

There are also other subjects that will be treated 
during the different sessions, such as ‘“ Energy,” 
“ Teachers and Temperance,” and last but not least 
the exercises by the Indian pupils, from the Training 
School at Carlisle. These will form one of the most 
interesting features of the programme, aud will serve 
to illustrate at once the peculiar character of the chil- 
dren of the forest as well as the very satisfactory pro- 
oe that is made in the work of educating and civi- 
izing them. 

But we must not forget one of the most important 
features belonging to the meeting of our Association— 
that is, the matter of enrollment. We must have 
members or else there could be no Association, and 
hence we invite everybody to become a member, not 
only from Pottsville and Schuylkill county, but from 
every county in the State and outside of the State. 
And not only do we invite you to become members, 
but also to take part in our deliberations. It is true 
this is a teachers’ association; but everybody, whether 
a teacher or not, is welcome—yes, is invited—to join 
us heart and hand during our sessions here. This 
is an intellectual feast to which we invite the public, 
and its success depends mainly on the manner in 
which our invitation shall be heeded. We trust that 
our efforts will meet with the same cordial reception 
that has been accorded to ourselves by the distin- 
guished gentlemen who have just addressed us. 


President ANDREWS then delivered his inaug- 
ural (Vice-President BEARD in the chair), as 
follows : 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Members of the State Teachers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania. Ladies and Gentlemen: I am 
grateful to you for the honor of presiding over your 
deliberations. I beg your indulgence and assistance 
in the discharge of my duties. 

Released from the cares and work of another year, 
escaped from the heat and dust of smoky cities, and 
the monotony of town and village, assembled here 
where freshness, cleanliness, and beauty surround us, 
it need not be a matter of astonishment if the freedom 
we enjoy would make us restless even under the re- 
straints of parliamentary law. 

There are many reasons why we should congratu- 
late each other at this annual meeting. Success has 
very generally crowned the labors of the past year. 
Good fgeling and harmony prevail in the educational 
councils of the state. There are honest differences of 
opinion in regard to public measures pertaining to 
education; but good feeling and concert of action 
have characterized our labors since last we met to- 
gether. Whatever spirit actuates the educators of 
other states, we are proud to be able to say that here 
in Pennsylvania, professional courtesy and magna- 
nimity have borne their legitimate fruits of fraternal 
love and respect. None of our teachers have applied 
for patents for their discoveries—to exclude all others 
from using their ideas in regard to the management 
of schocls and methods of instruction. The inex- 
perienced teacher or superintendent can freely obtain 
and fearlessly use the best and ripest plans of the 
skillful and experienced. Our oldest and most suc- 
cessful superintendents and teachers are happiest 
when engaged in helping their younger brethren in 
the profession. 

Each successive year, as we meet in the State 
Teachers’ Association, we are able to estimate the 
progress that has been made in the educational inter- 
ests of our state from time to time. It is a source of 
enjoyment to meet here and congratulate each other 
and renew our friendships. And we meet also to 
suggest and discuss the great and vital topics that 
appertain to the maintenance and advancement of the 
educational interests of our state. There is no place 
better fiited than this for estimating the workings and 
wants of our schools. It is here that we learn of the 
difficulties that have been surmounted, and of those 
yet before us. It is here that we can see, and learn 
to feel that earnestness, that enthusiasm, so necessary 
to him who would be a successful teacher. 

The great object of education isthe making of true 
men and true women—the proper development of the 
whole being, physical, mental and moral. This is 
the definition given by all the great thinkers who 
have written on the subject; and what great thinker 
can be named who has not recorded some expression 
of profound thought concerning education ? In fact, 
a large proportion of the great thinkers of all ages 
have been teachers. 

Says Bishop Short: “ As this life is a preparation 
for eternity, so is education a preparation for this life, 
and that education alone is valuable which answers 
these great primary objects.’ 

Says Kant: “ There is within every man a divine 
ideal, the type after which he was created, the germs 
of a perfect person, and it is the office of education 
to favor and direct these germs.” 

Says Horace Mann, whose words I love to quote : 
“The great necessities of a race like ours, in a world 
like ours, are a body grown from its elemental begin- 
ning in Aealth, compacted with strength, and vital 
with activity in every part; impassive to heat and 
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cold, and victorious over the vicissitudes of seasons 
and zones; not crippled by disease nor stricken down 
by early death; not shrinking from the bravest effort, 
but panting like fleetest runner, less for the prize than 
for the joy of the race; rejuvenant amid the frosts of 
age. A mind, as strong for the immortal as the body 
for the mortal life; alike enlightened by wisdom and 
beaconed by the errors of the past: through the in- 
telligence of the laws of nature, guiding her elemental 
forces, as it directs the limits of its own body through 
the nerves of motion—thus making alliance with the 
exhaustless forces of nature for its strength, and cloth- 
ing itself with its endless charms for its beauty, and 
wherever it goes, carrying a sun in its hands, with 
which to explore the realms of nature and reveal her 
yet hidden truths. And then a moral nature, presid- 
ing like a divinity over the whole, banishing sorrow 
and pain, gathering in earthly joys and immortal 
hopes, and transfigured by the sovereign and sublime 
aspiration to know and to do the will of God.” 

Teachers, this is a description of the work that we 
ought to be doing. Are we doing it with right 
motives? By right methods? And with proper 
results ? 

The object of this Association is to arouse renewed 
and increased interest and professional enthusiasm in 
the cause of popular education, and to improve 1n the 
quality of our work. To us, the question of popular 
education is a vital one, involving our liberties as a 
nation and our prosperity as a people. Looking at 
the cause from an American standpoint, it excites the 
deepest solicitude of the true patriot. In our Con- 
gress, an occasional voice is heard in behalf of 
national education ; but little heed is given it. The 
appointment of a collector of customs is looked upon 
as a matter of greater importance than the education 
of anation. There is no disputing the fact that free 
institutions depend upon popular intelligence, and 

pular intelligence upon popular education. Look- 
ing at the subject from a Pennsylvania standpoint, it 
addresses our minds with peculiar force. To us, as 
school officers and teachers, is committed the most 
important secular interest of our state. 


Sitting, spear in hand, by the golden gate of the 
future, Pennsylvania looks to us with hope and con- 
fidence. Ours is a sacred trust; upon us rests a 
heavy responsibility. Within our reach is a grand 
opportunity. Shame on us, if we betray our trust! 
Shame on us, if we neglect our opportunity ! 

The field of our labors is most inviting and hope- 
ful. Our connection with other parts of the world is 
sufficiently close to enable us to adopt all they offer 
that is clearly good and suited to us, without being 
drawn into their wrong currents, or wasting our time 
in quarreling over their false issues. We have the 
highest incentives to effort, and will surely succeed if 
we observe the conditions upon which success de- 
pends. One condition is indispensable. All true 
friends must work together in a spirit of true liberal- 
ity. We must agree to differ on many points outside 
of our school work. Agreement in ideas is impossi- 
ble, but all true men and women agree in spirit. 
Differing as we do and must in other matters, we can 
all stand together on the broad platform of popular 
education. 

The common school is a prodfiction of modern 
thought. Ancient and Middle ages gave a certain 
kind and amount of education to a few, but it was 
left for modern times to conceive the thought of pop- 
ular education and provide for its introduction to the 
masses. In no country has the common school taken 
deeper root than our own. We may not equal some 
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of the countries of Europe in our liberal technical 
and art culture, but we yield to none of them in our 
devotion to popular elementary education. It has 
been well said, “‘ Unquestionably, the most distinctive 
characteristic of American education is the prevalence 
of popular primary schools.’ President Gilman, 
from whom the sentence is quoted, thus continues: 
“The system upon which they are organized is a 
growth, and not a creation. It was not imported 
from any European country. Its germ was planted 
by the early colonists, but the tree which has sprung 
from the germ would amaze the original planters. Its 
development is not due to the arguments of any 
philosophers, or the wisdom of any legislators. It 
has been gradually influenced by the ecclesiastical, 
political and social requirements of the country. 
Theoretically, it has many defects—practically, it is 
adapted to the circumstances of the land. It is the 
pride of our people; the satisfaction of the poor man, 
and the protection of the rich man, Its success in 
the promotion of intelligence and prosperity, has 
been so great that every new state adopts it without 
debate.”’ 

If there is one question upon which the people of 
the United States are practically unanimous, it is in 
the support of the common schools. Well may an 
intelligent foreigner say: ‘Those who have known 
America longest and best, will agree that whether the 
attachment of Americans for free schools is founded 
on good, solid reasons or otherwise, there cannot be 
the slightest doubt that it exists, and that it forms one 
of the most striking features in the national charac- 
ter.” 

In view of the foregoing facts, what wonder that 
we should contemplate this great school system with 
a great deal of complacency! What wonder that we 
should conclude, that in the best sense of the word, 
we are making rapid educational progress. 


In our enthusiasm we are liable to fall into a dan- 
gerous fallacy. One system is not necessarily any 
better than another, simply because it covers more 
ground and costs more money. The worth of a col- 
lege or school cannot be measured by the number of 
square yards of plastering on its walls. Nor do 
statistics necessarily reveal the real state of education 
in acountry. There is much pertaining to education 
—some will say the largest and best part of it—that 
cannot be exhibited in columns of statistics or graphic 
illustrations. This is no disparagement to educational 
statistics—they have their value; but the difference 
between culture and the lack of culture cannot be 
very distinctly shown by figures and drawings. The 
most important conditions of education are compe- 
tent and devoted teachers and eager pupils. A great 
teacher will make a great school anywhere, as Pesta- 
lozzi did in the old convent, where his whole school 
apparatus consisted of himself and his pupils. 

Let us be impressed with the truth too often for- 
gotten, that, although teachers, we are but pupils in 
the great world’s school. Though many of us may 
have completed a thorough course of instruction, yet 
we have scarcely attained an entrance to the outer 
portal of the Temple of Wisdom, Long years and 
arduous labor lie between us and the inner courts yet 
to be reached. In order to engage in the great work 
with any reasonable hope of success, we must be 
actuated by proper motives, by a laudable ambition. 
We must be teachers at heart by choice of profession. 
Only when teaching shall have come to be regarded as 
a heart-work may we look for a speedy fulfillment of 
our most cherished hopes. 

The American State is founded upon intelligence, 
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morality, and religion. These principles are not like 
inanimate rocks, which constitute the base of the 
ids, against which the storms of fifty centuries 
ave beaten in vain; nor are they like the lifeless 
foundations of despotic thrones, the cold glitter of 
royalty, hereditary or divine right, or military power. 
They are /iving principles, but like all other things 
of created life, they may decay. Living—they send 
life, health and vigor through every fibre of the state ; 
dying—the state itself dies, like a tree planted on 
desert sand. These principles, or more properly, 
positive forces, for such they are, have their birth, 
growth, and life in the public school. The state has 
control of no other agency that can produce them. 
The school, then, is to the state what the heart in 
healthy action is to the human body—a necessity. 

The state owes the citizen one single thing—pro- 
tection. It owes him this because it is one of the 
natural rights surrendered by the citizen to the state 
On its organization; and all the obligations of the state 
to the citizen may be met under this one principle. 
The state must do all things for itself. It cannot 
educate the citizen for the citizen’s benefit, but for its 
own. Prussia educates her children for the govern- 
ment. She gives them a re/igious education, not 
because the salvation of the soul is of any concern to 
the state, but because the state is stronger for this 
religious element. She gives them an intellectual 
education, because intelligence is the glory and 
strength of the Empire. More than all this, she gives 
them a military education—not because it is of any 
private interest to the citizen to be a soldier, but that 
she may use him in offensive and defensive war. 
Not one thing does she do for her citizen simply as a 
man, but all for the affording of protection. So, in 
our own country, whatever military education is 
given at our military ‘and naval academies, and what- 
ever physical, moral, and intellectual education is 
given at our public schools, is done for this one pur- 
pose, the benefit of the government. 

It is not, then, the private want of the citizen, or 
the convenience of any party or sect, that determines 
the kind or amount of public education that the state 
shall afford; the whole theory of public education is, 
and must be, based on the public good. In order to 
determine the extent of public education, we must 
know the amount of knowledge necessary to conduct 
tthe general affairs of the state—how much intelli 
gence is needed as the basis of the highest manhood ; 
also, how much and what kind of education may be 
perpetually guaranteed to the state from individual 
enterprise. All the more general duties of the state 
can be performed by men of common attainments, 
and the common school, moreover, is sufficient as a 
basis of general intelligence, and as a plane from 
which the highest development may be reached, and 
this grade alone would be sufficient, if, without a 
higher grade, it could be maintained in its greatest 
efhciency. . But men look higher than this. Fix the 
limit here and the hope of higher attainment and 
elevation in a great measure is removed from the 
poorer classes, and the great mass would probably fail 
to reach that degree of intelligence which the best 
interests of the state demand. 

Our free public schools, as they now exist, with 
their yearly-increasing power, constitute the great 
leveling force of the ages. They are the great power 
that makes low and high things meet above the mists 
of the marshes, and below the glittering heights of 
perpetual snow-line, in the region of perennial life 
and beauty. 

It is said that old men glorify the past—young men, 
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the present. We are a nation of young men, and as 
such are liable to err in suspecting that our ancestors 
were rude and uncultivated, and that we, their sons, 
are infallible philosophers. In our enthusiasm, we 
condemn the systems of the past; and to make our 
condemnation more emphatic, rush to the opposite 
extreme, and by the experience of failure learn that 
we do not possess the monopoly of wisdom, any more 
than our fathers didthat of error. Truth lies between 
extremes ; but men in searching for it, too often stop 
before they reach it, or go beyond. Inaction and 
superaction are equally injurious; and starvation will 
not destroy life more surely than gluttony. 

When the minds of men get to running in grooves, 
it is almost impossible to convince them of error, 
however unreasonable their positions. Men too often 
reason from false premises to logical conclusions, re- 
garding the form more than the foundation of their 
argument; and because they do this, the old evil 
which they discard is often no worse than the new 
which they adopt. As educators, we have committed 
an error—not in forsaking the somewhat crude and 
narrow system of the past, but in attempting the too 
diffusive method of the present. In escaping the too 
little, we have attempted more than we can perform. 
In these days of lightning and steam, we have for- 
gotten the ancient maxim, “ There is no royal road to 
knowledge,” and have concluded that by our new 
theories some system of mental railroad can be estab- 
lished, which shall far supersede the old coach mode 
of acquiring learning in days gone by; in short, by 
simply working this modern educational battery, our 
American boys and girls may become skilled in art 
and science, masters and mistresses of literature, etc., 
etc. 

The great question demanding our attention as 
educators is, Wat shall we teach, and ow shall it be 
taught, in order that we may give the greatest amount 
of thorough and practical instruction to the greatest 
number. Shall we present a promiscuous mass of 
learning at the same time, and present it so imper- 
fectly that our pupils shall be mere smatterers—that 
they shall know a little of everything and not much 
of anything? or shall we demand that the studies be 
fewer, and the pupil’s education more solid and sub- 
stantial ? 

We do find a genius now and then, whose mind 
seems to grasp truths by intuition; but this is only the 
exception, which proves the common mind the rule. 
As the shepherd gives to the weakest of his flock his 
most tender care, so the teacher should be so apt in 
his instruction that the weakest in the class may com- 
prehend. If he succeeds in this, his victory is com- 
plete. 

It is often said, and with much truth too, that the 
pupils of our schools are unable to apply the know]- 
edge they acquire in the transactions of every-day 
life. I am glad to be able to say that our systems of 
teaching are fast being remodelled in such respects ; 
that there need be less cause for this censure in the 
future than in the past. As soon as the child can 
reason, all instruction should be given with reference 
to its ultimate use. Have the pupils throughout their 
whole course of study understand the use of grammar 
by being required to speak and write correctly. 
Practical and simple problems will teach them that 
mathematics is the science of wealth. Place the 
newspaper and magazine in their hands that they may 
test and apply their knowledge of reading, as well as 
to increase their vocabulary of words. 

I knew of a teacher whose grand theme was physi- 
ology; it was his hobby. He would desecrate the 
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funeral pile of bird or beast to obtain relics with 
which to illustrate his favorite subject. His pocket 
was always full of bones. He was so lean and lank, 
he seemed a living skeleton ; and when he walked, he 
stooped forward, as though by his posture he would 
teach a constant lesson of humility. He would talk 
physiology day after day; and right before his eyes 
were those who, on account of his failure to make the 
subject practical, were stoop-shouldered and narrow- 
chested—and it never occurred to him to suggest a 
remedy. He would stand near a stove in his unven- 
tilated room and discourse upon the component parts 
of air and water, while at every inspiration those 
under his care inhaled an atmosphere impregnated 
with poison. 

Such failures to comprehend the true objects of 
education are pernicious—they are more than a waste 
of time and money. We boast of our free public 
schools—which open their doors alike to the rich 
and the poor—and in very many respects they merit 
encomium ; but indiscriminate praise would be a 
doubtful compliment. Let us, as instructors, be dili- 
gent in removing the impediments which lie in our 
way. Let us demand by word and example that 
teaching shall be more thorough and efficient, and 
more practical in its results, 


Every European government that has attempted to 
educate its people, has laid the foundations of its 
system in thorough training schools for its teachers. 
In the United States we have too often assumed that 
an American citizen is a being of such wondrous 
versatility of genius that he can step into any position, 
from the sovereignity of an infant school to the presi- 
dency of the republic, ata moment’s warning. There 
is littke doubt but that our people are more versatile, 
and better qualified to assume untried duties than 
those of other lands. Our republican institutions 
constitute the most admirable training-schools for 
general intellectual activity and practical efficiency 
ever yet invented, and the country has consequently 
not suffered from this lack of special training, to the 
extent that foreign observers suspect. It is also true 
that many admirable teachers have been produced by 
the efforts of genius making its own way through 
obstacles to eminent success, But no methods of in- 
struction anywhere contemplate the few extraordinary 
cases of genius. Genius is simply an excess of vital, 
spiritual power, whereby its possessor sees the great 
laws of human life, and loses no time in getting upon 
the highway to success. With or without schools or 
teachers, such minds would vindicate their high 
originality. 

The question in every profession is, How can the 
mass of the people of average ability, who must com- 
pose the majority of its members, and virtually per- 
form its practical duties to society, be most thoroughly 
qualified for their position? As a rule, the lawyers, 
physicians, clergymen, teachers of every description, 
are persons without eminent original genius, who need 
the best preliminary training for the serviceable work 
they are called upon to perform; and only by such 
thorough preliminary discipline can the American 
people be protected from the most stupendous quack- 
ery in all the learned professions. The vast multitude 
of our teachers begin the most responsible professional 
work on. earth—the training of our chifdren—with 
no preliminary discipline ; and to hold up the eminent 
success of a few original minds, under these circum- 
stances, as an offset to the almost universal deficiency, 
is simply to trifle with the most sacred interests of the 
people. 

Our teachers, male and female, have not been in- 
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ferior in natural ability and good-will to the mem- 
bers of any other profession, and they have fairly 
represented the better side of American life; but the 
region where they have attempted to work has been 
the most difficult and complex in the national exist- 
ence—the training of American children, through the 
aid of science, literature, and art, up to that mental 
and moral power which is the soul of the true American 
manhood and womanhood, Into this field of almost in- 
finite responsibility, they have usually gone with little 
preparation, and less reflection, and generally left it 
for other pursuits as soon as their services were becom- 
ing really valuable. Teaching has been, and still is, 
to an alarming extent, the experimenting of a dissolv- 
ing view of young people on the souls and bodies of 
American children. We do not plead for crimination 
of the past, or for unjust criticism of those who are 
still toiling at the post of exhausting duty. We want 
to believe that the day of crude energy and mental 
muscle is near its sunset, and the new day of skilled 
labor in the school-room is near at hand. We trust 
the day is not far distant when scientific, educated, 
thoroughly trained work in the teachers’ profession 
must be put in the place of much of that we are still 
compelled to tolerate. 

It is but to utter a common-place to say that every 
teacher should be acquainted with all the branches 
he is called upon to teach, and with the theory and 
practice of the best methods of teaching; that he 
should know human nature, and should have a 
peculiar combination of moral and executive power ; 
that he should be able to enter into his vocation with 
that healthy vitality of body, mind, and heart which 
radiates power like sunlight throughout his whole 
realm of activity. ‘ 

I can conceive of no greater impertinence than for 
any young man or woman, not thus qualified, to offer 
to teach in the schools of any community. No man 
or woman has the slighfest claim to employment in 
our public schools on any ground save that of the 
highest fitness and the most complete devotion to the 
sacred profession of teacher. To ask the people to 
place any one who is not an example of intellectual, 
moral, zsthetic, and executive manhood or woman- 
hood at the post of instructor of children, is a delib- 
erate insult offered to the public, and one which I 
hope soon to ‘see appreciated as it deserves. For 
many years past the necessity for normal training for 
our teachers has been acknowledged. Several states 
now support one or more institutions known as Nor- 
mal Schools; but, in my judgment, they do not yet 
conform to what was originally intended by their 
founders. Nor will they, until their course is so 
remodelled that it will partake less of university and 
seminary and more of that truly professional training 
for the highest development in the art and science of 
teaching. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that I trust our 
deliberations will be harmonious, our exercises en- 
tertaining and profitable, and our social intercourse of 
such character as to be pleasant now, and sweet to 
our memories in coming years. That these desirable 
results may be secured, it is necessary that a spirit of 
candor and conciliation should mark our discussions; 
that every member should feel it a duty to contribute 
all in his power to the interest and profit of the occa- 
sion, and that in our deportment should be exhibited 
a dignity and courtesy worthy a profession whose 
object is not only to develop and train intellect, but 
also to mould manners and character. 

On the platform of education all have met on equal 
terms, in the spirit of true fraternity, banishing all 
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irrelevant questions—all inferior interests subordin- 
ated—all prejudices swallowed up in an exalting and 
absorbing enthusiasm for their grand and holy voca- 
tion. Let us, as educators, rouse ourselves to meet 
the full measure of our responsibility. It us rise 
to the height of our great opportunity. As pioneers, 
let ws lead in the grand march of popular education. 
Adopting a cautious but liberal eclecticism, let us 
welcome every fresh impulse and every beam of light, 
come whence it may; and, pressing on, secure the 
highest possible results of the best possible system of 
pular education. 

We feel that there is a general movement all along 
the line, with here and there 2 case of constitutional 
and incorrigible non-progressiveness. There is a lone- 
some time in store for these antediluvians. The 
world moves forward while they remain stationary— 
soon they will find themselves left far behind, and 
will only be heard as one lonesome frog croaks a 
response to another on a cool night in the early fall. 
Let them croak, but let the grand column move on 


—guided by the providence of God as a pillar of | 


cloud by day and of fire by night, until Humanity 
shall have passed the Wilderness of Ignorance and 
Error, and reached the promised land of Universal 
Enlightenment, Liberty, and Happiness. 

Vacancies on the Enrolling Committee were 
filled, making it consist of the following mem- 
bers: Messrs. Woodruff, Weller, Keck, Cough- 
lin, and Miss Shannon. 

After a recess of fifteen minutes, it was an- 
nounced that the next exercise would be post- 
poned to give time for enrollment. 

_R. B. Hays, of Indiana, recited ‘‘ The World 
we Live in,” after which the Association ad- 
journed to 8 p. m. 

or - 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


\ USIC was furnished by the Amateur Orches- 
tra of Pottsville, after which Miss LAuRA 
KELLER, of Lock Haven, recited “ Jane Con- 
quest.” 

Miss Mary A. M'Cay, of Northumberland, 
then read a paper on 


MANNERS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


IN introducing this subject, let us first discuss the 
meaning of the word manners. Webster defines it 
as “‘ mode of action: way of performing or effecting 
anything.”” Let us examine this definition a little 
more closely. In both of these terms, especially the 
latter, the effect is spoken of, while the volitional im- 
pulse or heart-principle is overlooked. 

Every movement of the body, each varied expres- 
sion of the countenance, is but the outward or visi- 
ble presentation of some thought or feeling of the 
immortal mind inhabiting the mortal frame. Now, 
as manners are nothing but movements, in my opin- 
ion a more complete definition than Webster’s would 
be, “‘Good manners are visible forms or expressions 
of one heart’s kindly feeling towards others of the 
human family,’’-or, as the Latins have it, “ suaviter 
in modo,” 

There is an obvious relation existing between good 
manners and that grandest of all texts, the Golden 
Rule, which is a necessary antecedent to the final ef- 
fect. For as “Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you” contains as its acting essence, 
heart-goodness, so do good manners or acts of polite- 
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ness also contain, as their acting principle, that same 
fountain-head implanted by our Creator. 

In no one of the different stages of life is the pos. 
sibility of developing this heart-germ of courteous- 
ness equal to that in our Primary Grade of schools, 
Here, where more than half the waking hours of the 
little ones are spent under the eyes of the teacher, the 
seeds of gentleness, kindness and courtesy may best 
be sown in the fertile heart-soil of the child. There 
may doubtless be circumstances most adverse with 
which to contend while planting these seeds, such as 
a rude, poisonous atmosphere at home, or intellects 
naturally sluggish; but by constant and varied efforts 
to counteract the miasma of the home-training, and 
to dig into, quicken, and fertilize the intellect, there 
can not fail to eventuate astonishing results. But 
such efforts must not be merely mechanical. 7Zye 
heart of the teacher must be pure and good. 

The beautiful miracle by which the hills are clothed 
with verdure, was made possible when God said 
“Let there be light!” No matter how perfect the 
seeds may seem, no matter how rich the soil may be, 
if the all-animating rays of sunlight be not allowed 
to exert their far-reaching powers, the result at best 
is void and fruitless. The same rule holds good in 
developing this germ of kindness and courtesy in the 
heart-soil of the young. The teacher’s heart must 
overflow with the pure, true sunshine of the Golden 
Rule, so that the glorious vivifying rays may be con- 
stantly emanating from it, upon the newly-planted 
embryo in the little one’s heart. 

Now we come to a question which has puzzled 
wiser brains than mine: Should lessons in good 
manners be taught formadly or incidentally ? 

After much thought, and some practice, I have 
concluded that this question should be decided en- 
tirely by the necessities of experience. As no two 
little faces in the whole world are exactly alike, so 
no one theory can be devised which will des¢ awaken 
ALL of the souis looking out through the face-win- 
dows. Experience, coupled with a true conception 
of the grand end to be gained, can alone be the guide 
to the development of true politeness. The form of 
the lessons should only be a means to accomplish the 
result. Many argue, and with reason, that ceremo- 
nious instructions are liable to teach merely the ex- 
ternal symbols of courtesy, while the moral heart re- 
mains impassive and untouched. Again, it is argued 
that manners taught in this way, not springing directly 
from the feeling, produce, worst of all—Aypocrites— 
to be one thing at heart and another at the lips. 

Another forcible argument against the introduction 
of stated times and methods for teaching politeness, 
such as an obligatory “Good morning,” etc., with an 
inclination of the head, to the teacher on entering or 
leaving the school-room, or the waiting of the boys 
at their seats until the girls have passed to the recita- 
tation benches or out of the room, is that such rules 
take up too much time of both the teacher and pupil. 
In regard to the first of these arguments—that the 
external sign is taught, while the feelings are inactive 
—I should say it may be true in a school where the 
real meaning of courtesy is unknown or misunder- 
stood. In the Primary grade of the school-system, 
where each little mind, with its undeveloped suscep- 
tibilities, lies awaiting the teacher’s. moulding as a 
lump of silver awaits its coinage and stamp, a perfect 
foundation of genuine politeness may be built. 

Burke wrote: ‘ Manners are what vex or soothe, 
corrupt or purify, exalt or debase, barbarize or refine 
us, by a constant, steady, uniform, insensible opera- 
tion like that of the air we breathe in.” 
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As to the second argument, which is merely a cor- 
ollary to the first—that formal methods produce hyp. 
ocrites—if such proves to be the case, upon a careful 
examination the fault will be found to lie with the 
teacher and not with the pupils. 

In Spenser’s “ Faerie Queen,”’ we find— 

“For seldom yet did living creature see, 
That courtesie and manhood ever disagree.” 

If the courteousness of the teacher be of a pure, 
unadulterated quality, then, as sure as the axiom 
“when equals are subtracted from equals the remain- 
ders will be equal,” so sure is the fact that from true 
politeness on the part of the teacher, naught but gen- 
uine politeness will appear on the part of the learner, 
As in the case of silver, the true metal will never 
have a counterfeit ring. 

The argument in regard to wasting time isa strong 
one. In many schools where the classes are large, 
and the average attendance ninety-five and one hun- 
dred, very little time can be spared to the conscious 
development of manners, though, if the teacher be a 
true lady or gentleman, the heart is unconsciously 
sending forth these lessons continually and most 
eficiently. But here is brought into requisition 
another phase of the live teacher’s character—fertility 
in expedients. He or she should be quick to see 
where the fault lies, quick to discover its origin, and 
prompt in applying a remedy, be it formally or inci- 
dentally applied. If the home culture has not been 
beneficial in its character, and the child is loud-voiced 
and rude, a kindly-spoken, low-toned remonstrance, 
accompanied by an example of gentleness, will pro- 
duce a perceptible effect. 

We as teachers do not fully realize the vast power 
we wield by our example. When one has gained 
the hearts of his pupils (and a teacher is not worthy 


his noble profession who can not gain their affection) 
each of his different peculiarities is noticed and 


copied. I once heard of a school whose master was 
lame, and he was so well beloved by his scholars, 
that the whole school copied his peculiar limp, and 
walked like him. This is a simple little story, but it 
reveals the “‘open sesame’”’ to wonderful treasures 
without which all talent and other fitness for the 
work will not compass the requisite end. I have 
mentioned this before, but refer to it again, as I con- 
sider it the key to all these desired results in manners. 

Strive with all your might both by precept and 
example, to secure a pure atmosphere of Jove all 
through the school-room, and bad manners will soon 
be at a discount. For this reason, I have not dwelt 
on the negative phase of my subject, but have sought 
rather to develop its positive. In a garden, it is not 
only necesssry to pluck the weeds and worthless 
stuff, but to bring about the growth of that which is 
valuable and of use, and thus, by an entire pre-occu- 
pancy of the soil, have no room for useless things. 

When a formal method of inculcating manners is 
found necessary, apply it in such a way that the chil- 
dren readily perceive that, by accepting and practicing 
the lessons, they are manifesting this spirit. In the 
language of an unremembered author, “If ye have 
love, the rest shall be added unto you an hundred 
fold.” It is as natural for a little child to Jove, as it 
is for the flowers to seek the sunlight. So,above all,. 
and chief of all our efforts, let us teach the little folks to 
love pure conversation, gentle ways, and good behav- 
ior: not only for the sake of the benefits derived in this 
life, but because the great, loving Heavenly Father of 
us all, sent us his only-begotten Son, to be a glorious 
example of gentleness, kindness, and unmeasured love, 
that we might find through Him everlasting life! 
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E, T. JEFFERS, D. D., President of Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Lawrence county, Pa., 
was introduced, and read the following paper on 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE, 


THE word culture is of such varied and uncertain 
meaning that any sentence containing it is liable 
to be misunderstood, unless the term is defined. It 
means anything when it is perfectly shaped, ready, 
and completed. We have horticulture and. agricul- 
ture, mental and physical culture, moral culture and 
spiritual culture. There are three meanings of the 
word that need to be discriminated here. 

(a) A popular usage makes culture equivalent to re- 
finement. The person of culture is one who observes 
all the proprieties of social life. Beau Brummell was 
an embodiment of culture in this sense, carried to an 
extreme. As applied to nations it designates the civ- 
ilized as contrasted with the barbarous. In this sense 
it does not indicate a difference in point of intelli- 
gence or moral worth, but simply of manners. 

(6) A broader meaning is given it when it is ap- 
plied to that general cultivation of the mind, which 
excludes all moral discipline and spiritual excellence. 
It is used by a certain class of writers to describe the 
attainments of men and women who have a general 
acquaintance—profound or superficial—with the sci- 
ence, philosophy, and literature of the day. It is 
used in this sense when men talk of the breach be- 
tween culture and religion. 

(c) The true meaning is given to the word when it 
leaves out nothing essential to the man, but includes 
every power and faculty, and describes him when 
he has reached “the fullness and stature of the per- 
fect man.”’ 

What is Education? Between education and train- 
ing there should be a careful discrimination, and also 
between each of them and instruction; although all 
three are closely related, even inter-dependent. While 
it is true that no one of the three can exist without 
both of the others, yet the terms are far from synony- 
mous, and should not be, as they often are, used 
interchangeably. 

Instruction can be given and received, and is its 
ownend. Nothing is implied in the word beyond 
imparting and acquiring information on a given sub- 
ject. A specialist agrees to impart as much knowl- 
edge as can be given in a fixed number of lessons, 
é. g., in civil engineering, Latin, or music. The con- 
tract involves nothing more. But if a school of 
technology offers to train pupils in certain arts, it gives 
diplomas only to those who give satisfactory evidence 
of having been successfully trained in those arts. To 
instruct a class in the doctrines of Jesus or in the 
dialectics of Socrates, does not imply the training of 
the members in the ethics of either. They may learn 
all you teach them, and yet never conform their lives 
to one precept of either master. Some instruction is 
a pre-requisite to training in most instances, but in 
many cases there is training with a minimum of in- 
formation. Neither is it possible to impart knowledge 
without giving some new facility to some human 
ower. Closely as these two are connected, they are 
quite as certainly included in education; and yet 
they do not constitute education. While this differs 
from those two in methods and means, it differs more 
largely in the end. The first looks only to the acqui- 
sition of certain facts or theories or laws. The sec- 
ond is satisfied when it has increased the facility with 
which something is done. But education, in the 
words of Pestalozzi, whose name the world around 
gives currency to his thoughts, is “ Zhe natura/, 
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progressive, symmetrical, development of all the pow- 
ers and faculties of the human being.” This was the 
fundamental idea of his system, and must be of all 
systems of genuine education. When education has 
done its perfect work, the product is culture, in the 
broadest and truest sense. Compare with this Christ- 
lieb’s definition of culture: “The truly cultured 
man is he in whom all natural facilities are thoroughly 
developed.” 

“ The human being ”’ to the eye is largely flesh and 
blood. The.“ powers” are nerves and muscles. A 
“natural, progressive and symmetrical development”’ 
of these is the first requisite. This part of education 
has been alternately overlooked and overdone. The 
old monkish notions have been reproduced in many 
of our modern schools that find no time for physical 
culture. In some others, the Greeks themselves are 
surpassed in their devotion to muscle. Culture is de- 
fective if the course of education has not furnished a 
body which can be drawn upon at sight for every- 
thing that can be fairly demanded of a perfect physi- 
cal organization. Our educational system is gravely 
defective till every pupil is made, so far as natural 
capabilities will admit of it, an incarnation of the 
oft-repeated but rarely illustrated, “sana mens in 
corpore sano.” The “human being” has ferceptions 
among his “ powers and faculties,’ and these should 
be developed. We speak of training the eye. We 
mean the mind that sees through the eye. The 
physical organ is probably no keener in the experi- 
enced sailor than in the most verdant passenger, who 
wonders at the facility with which the captain inter- 

rets the specks on the horizon. The mind has 
onal to notice effects on the retina and explain 
them. The perceptions are effectively trained in 
these modern days by experiments in the physical sci- 
ences and investigation of natural objects. A/emory 
has had its day—and then has been denied its day. 
A good memory, now regarded as the greater part 
and the surest indication of an excellent mind, again 
suspected as a symptom of intellectual inferiority, has 
been alternately cultivated and neglected. A disci- 
pline that draws out the powers of recollection, of im- 
agination, of analvsis, of logical process, of intuitive 
and critical insight, as well as those of perception, is 
required in education, because there is no culture 
where these faculties are imperfectly developed. 
Quite as important as these intellectual powers are 
the emotions. A man who does not love and hate— 
love what ought to be loved and hate the inherently 
hateful—is not complete in his development. “ The 
first sin, as the Scriptures narrate its origin, was noth- 
ing more than an attempt to cultivate knowledge ina 
one-sided way, at the cost of faculties of heart and 
will.” He must have sympathy for his equals, 
pity for the less fortunate, and reverence for his 
superiors, in order to be well rounded out. There 
are the right and the wrong to be discriminated, and 
chosen or rejected. A clear conscience—not morbidly 
sensitive, not blind—that perceives the moral law in 
everything and a will that invariably elects the right 
regardless of all else but that it is right, this all be- 
longs to culture. This must be attempted in education. 


The power to know the infinite 1s a distinctively 
human power, which education is charged to develop 
in a natural and progressive manner. There are 
devout feelings awakened by the word God, and by the 
thought of His fatherhood; and these feelings are the 
exercise of a faculty of our nature which no edu- 
cator can overlook. That pretended culture that 
excludes these faculties is no culture. Pestalozzi’s 
idea involves this conclusion. 
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This then is culture, the aim of education: A 
body so perfect that every nerve will do its appropri- 
ate work instantly and perfectly—so well developed 
that it will always obey the will and not pampered so 
as to overshadow the soul; a mind clear and alert; 
emotions that urge to investigation, but never prejudge 
the case, that approve and condemn as they should 
both in direction and degree; and a will that moves 
in the straight line of right reason and pure feeling—- 
the whole being developed, no one part at the ex- 
pense of the other, but the development of each so 
well regulated that it assists the growth of each of 
the others and contributes to the symmetry of the 
whole being. When one has reached this ideal of 
manly proportions, education is completed. There 
has been used every resource of school and teacher, 
training, discipline, and instruction, but with a steady 
aim that has unified the result, and that justifies the 
designation of the method as educational. 

So much for the theory: what is the practical ap- 
plication of it to our personal work and our State 
system ? 

I. Every teacher should be an educator. 

Whether pupils come to us for instruction, or for 
training, or because they are sent, we should *regard 
ourselves as elected to educatethem. Their purpose 
or expectation should not affect our determination. 

(1) We should have the spirit and purpose of ed- 
ucators. We say sometimes our teaching is our 
*‘ calling,’ or in Latin our “ vocation.”’ If the desire 
within us to see our pupils educated is stronger than 
any other, we have the inner call to the office. 
There is no call to preach the gospel more positive 
or necessary than is the call to teach. 

This obligation is not laid on us in our certificates, 
or in the cath administered to us, but in the nature 
of our employment. Every teacher with this, the 
true idea cf his work, and a strong determination to 
fill out the idea in the school-room, will educate his 
pupils. This would rule out the idle, the incompe- 
tent, the selfish, and the mere specialist, as well asthe 
vicious. 

(2) But in order to carry out this purpose he must 
keep eyes and ears open for suggestions from all 
quarters as to methods of instruction. He has the 
theory, and the will to follow it. But after he has 
the what, he needs to learn the Aow. The teacher 
has the material and the idea of what he wishes to 
make out of it, but the method does not come with 
these. The sculptor has the marble and the idea of 
the statue, perhaps the model, but what makes him a 
sculptor is the power to fashion that marble into the 
The flutist has the flute and the music before 
him. It took no little practice and patience to con- 
vert the boy into the flutist. Many a pupil in our 
classes, if he had the penetration of Hamlet, might 
repeat the dialogue with Guilderstern. Passing a 
flute to him— 

/1.—* Will you play upon this pipe ?” 

G.—* My lord, I cannot.” 

H.—* 1 pray you.” 

G.—** Believe me, I cannot.” 

#f—* I do beseech you.” 

G.—* I know no touch of it, my lord.” 

Hf—*’ Tis as easy as lying : govern these ventages 
with your finger and thumb and give it breath with 
your mouth, and it will discourse most eloquent 
music. Look you, these are the stops.” 

G.—* But these cannot I command to any utter- 
ance of harmony; I have not the skill.” 

H,.—*“ Why, look you now how unworthy a thing 
you make of me. You would play upon me. You 
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would seem to know my stops; you would pluck out 
the heart of my mystery; you would sound me from 
my lowest note to the top of my compass: and here 
is much voice, excellent music in this little organ; 
yet cannot you make it speak. S’blood, do you 
think I am easier to be played on than apipe? Call 
me what instrument you will, tho’ you can fret me 
you cannot play upon me.” 

(3) In order that every teacher should be an edu- 
cator, he himself should have culture—be educated. 
The presence in the school-room or class-room of a 
teacher of this character will educate pupils irresist- 
ibly and involuntarily, to a certain degree. No 
methods learned by rote will convert an ignoramus 
into an educator. A grizzly decorated with ribbons 
is still a grizzly. The teacher need not be an ency- 
clopedia or a dictionary, but he should have been 
over a broad range of studies, and be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the powers and faculties of the 
human being. Often, generally, the profoundest 
knowledge of psychology and the most completely 
educated mind are needed to conduct the smallest 
child in the infant class towards true culture. The 
educator should be college-educated or self-educated, 
the same in the end, because colleges are only so 
many opportunities for the earneSt-minded to grow, 
and many grow outside all walls by their inherent 
love of learning; but educated he must be, always, 
who educates others; educated before he studies 
methods. He must have something to impart before 
he learns how to impart it. 

II. What can we do in the direction of culture with 
young children, or with those found in the average 
country school? If we begin to talk to our pupils in 
the line of thought I have been pursuing, we simply 
waste our breath. We prove ourselves mere theo- 
rists. But even in the lowest room of the graded 
school, and in the most remote and unpromising dis- 
trict school, the true-hearted teacher can lay broad 
foundations for noble lives. The children will not, 
in his hands, become mere parrots. They will not 
learn to hate their books. They will learn to think, to 
perceive keenly, and to remember accurately. Noble 
characters will be held up to their admiration, and ig- 
noble ones used to arouse their reprobation. Their 
thoughts are directed to the Good Father, and they 
learn reverence ; and so before they suspect what you 
are doing, they are fashioned after a right model. 
They are trained and instructed, rewarded and pun- 
ished, restrained, encouraged, and disciplined in an 
educational spirit. They breathe an educational at- 
mosphere, and before they have finished the three R’s 
they have begun and made some progress in a natural 
and symmetrical development of all their powers— 
a progress which is the prelude and prediction of a 
complete manhood. 

I dismiss this topic with the remark that its import- 
ance is in inverse ratio to the space I have devoted 
to it. No subject is half so important, because the 
great mass of our fellow citizens are subjected to no 
direct and intentional educational influence save that 
they receive in the common schools of the lower and 
middle grade. As they are shaped there, so they 
grow. 

III. The young people gathered every year in our 
High Schools, Normal Schools, Academies, Colleges, 
and Universities, deserve to be thought of in this con- 
nection. They place themselves directly under our 
influence. They voluntarily submit to our control. 
If we have power anywhere to produce the best 
work, here it certainly must be. Woe to the teacher 


who steps down from the lofty position of educator 
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to promote his own personal ambition, or to detain 
the ambitious youth to the detriment of the student, 
though to the glory or profit of an institution! The 
specialist finds in this class a rich field. He sows 
broadcast his pernicious seed. Many a noble youth 
is lost to the world of letters by turning aside from 
the King’s highway, persuaded that there is a short 
cut to culture. To these inquiring, earnest, bright, 
hopeful minds, the grandest views should be spread 
out, and the fullest life mapped out. 

Who will ever tell how much of the usefulness and 
excellence of Emerson was due to an idea of this 
kind implanted in his mind in his college days. 
‘‘ Neither years nor books have yet availed,’ says he 
in later life, “‘ to extirpate a prejudice then rooted in 
me that a scholar is the favorite of heaven and earth, 
the excellency of his country, and the happiest of 
men.” 

The occasion for these wise hints and wholesome 
lessons comes whenever a boys asks, ‘ Will it pay to 
study algebra ?’’ “‘ Will you assure me I shall need 
Latin in my vocation ?”’ “* When shall I get a return 
for the time, money and work I am putting on Greek 
and metaphysics?”’ ‘Of what earthly use will cal- 
culus ever be to me ?”’ These and such like questions, 
which are painfully familiar to many of us, are just 
the opportunities we are seeking to draw in the im- 
pressible mind of the learner, the broad line be- 
tween education and training, and between their 
products, culture on the one hand, and mere skill 
and facility to do some special work on the other. 
Naturally young people measure every study’s im- 
portance by the advantage it promises them. If 
they are assured that by knowledge of this branch, 
or that or the other, orall three, they can earn a sal- 
ary of $5,000 or $10,000 a year, they need no en- 
couragement further than that to quicken their zeal. 

But educators use no such argument. They sup- 
plant that commercial idea with one infinitely higher. 
They follow the best of educators, who taught the sor- 
did souls of his day, “ The life is more than meat, 
and the body is more than raiment.’’ The soul is of 
more consequence than the objects of its knowledge. 
The developed faculties are better than the knowledge 
study and training that develop them, plus all the 
added gain their development brings you; so much 
better that the gain or loss should be left out of the 
reckoning. Of course the youth should be taught that 
a trade or profession as a means of honest livelihood 
is a matter of moral obligation, as well a social neces- 
sity; but he should be taught also with greater care 
and with more repetition and emphasis that “ the pro- 
fession is forthe man, and not the man for it. Hu- 
manity is broader than vocation.” (Dr. Higbee.) 

You will be answered when you play the earnest 
educator, by one boy or girl, “I am going to teach. I 
don’t need any college education. I have been told 
that it would hinder rather than help me, besides 
wasting five years or more of precious time.”’ Another 
will say, “‘ [have arranged to read medicine. The 
most successful doctor in our town never saw college 
or normal school. I shall follow his example, and 
dispense with an A. B.”’ A third, who lacks a year’s 
preparation in order to enter the Freshman class, 
will add, “I have been admitted to the study of law. 
I fail to see where five years of college work would 
help me earn a living in my profession.” Anda 
fourth will cheerfully say, “I’ve elected to be a 
farmer, and of course science, philosophy and litera- 
ture would be out of place behind a plow.’”’ The 
bright-eyed girl waits till they have all spoken and 
gone; then she says, if you have her confidence, 
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“IT am to be married as soon as John’s through with 
his professional studies and settled, and I think | 
should learn housekeeping rather than classics and 
chemistry.” 

Then, in each instance, and in all* such circum- 
stances, you will lift up your voice and bear testimony 
to the truth that all professions and trades and kinds 
of work, farming and housekeeping included, and 
farming and housekeeping especially, need men and 
women rather than professional tradesmen and house- 
keepers; that the crying need of the world, and of 
America in particular, is a rest from the haste and 
impatience that has flooded the country with special- 
ists and narrow people ; that we need a large crop of 
men and women of culture, regardless of professional 
lines; that it is absolutely required that much time 
be devoted by every one to growth, to the maturing 
and strengthening the powers, before they are concen- 
trated on any special vocation, and before a vocation 
is chosen. 

Let no one suppose for a moment that I am so 
short-sighted as not to be able to see beyond my pres- 
ent sphere of labor, and suppose me capable of say- 
ing or thinking that there is no education outside of 
colleges, universities, and normal schools. I merely 
repeat what I said before, when I insist that there 
are men of broad, wholesome culture who were never 
enrolled under a professor, as there are ninnies carry 
ing the diplomas of the largest universities in the 
world. I speak of these institutions because few do 
reach culture without them, and because they furnish 
the best and most thorough course of education. 

Whenever any course of study is regarded as a 
fitting for something special, it is no longer specifically 
but only incidentally educational. Whenever the 
college course, which was originally mapped out asa 
generally ecucational line of study, descends to the 
level of a fitting for teaching, preaching, doctoring, 
or pleading, it begins to change; a study here and 
another there is dropped and something else substi- 
tuted because better adapted to prepare one for such 
and such a profession, or electives are allowed in 
such number and with such laxity that the college 
becomes a minister of narrowness, and differs little 
from the commonest technical school. 

I do not say there is not much development of 
powers in all training and in all literary and profes- 
sional work: but only this—that such development 
when tried by Pestalozzi’s plummet will prove to be 
lop-sided ; and measured by his line, wil] be anything 
but symmetrical. The product will be too defective 
to be worthy the name Culture, and the training too 
specific to be worthy the name Education. 

Nor would I altogether dissent from the views of 
Wendell Phillips expressed in his Phi Beta Kappa 
oration of ’81, that the scholar holds himself aloof 
from the practical duties of a citizen more than he 
should : but that he is a safer statesman when edu- 
cated before he is trained in the political school. 

Nor do I say that education has not a money 
value; that, other things being equal, the better edu- 
cated nation is not the richer: but that study with a 
view to a cash return will be as far from producing 
culture as the practice of virtue for the sake of the 
happiness it brings will be from developing true 
piety. 

The plan of having a course of study and discip- 
line in normal schools, colleges, and universities that 
shall be designed primarily and purely for the per 
fection of the whole human being, seems visionary to 
some, I know; but I am satisfied it will stand the 
test of sound reason and of history. 
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IV. Let the State’s money be used so as to encour- 
age men to become educated. Any profitable trade 
or profession will always be full; candidates wel]- 
prepared and numerous will be ready to fill vacan- 
cies, let the requirements be high as they may be. 
But what ministers to the public good and not to the 
wealth of the individual must be encouraged by gifts, 
Private gifts have heretofore done the most in this 
direction. 

(1) Let the course of study in our public High 
Schools contain branches that look to the higher 
education—that are not completed in the school, and 
that thus prepare those who have intellect and oppor- 
tunity for going on towards finishing an education. 
Let their diplomas be evidently tickets of admission 
to higher institutions. The difficulty of maintaining 
a school with any studies whose utility cannot be seen 
by the tax-payer is admitted, but this difficulty has 
been overcome and can be overcome again. 

(2) Let normal schools be liberally sustained by 
the State; authorized to receive a!l liberally-educated 
men and women, and to give them professional train- 
ing free of expense; and be prohibited from receiv- 
ing others save on the payment of heavy tuition, as a 
tariff not so much for revenue as for protection. 

(3) Let the State endow one or more chairs in 
every college in the commonwealth that will main- 
tain a given standard of broad general culture. Let 
that support be withdrawn as soon as it gives A. B. 
for specialties, and withdraw the charter of any col- 
lege that falls below a minimum to be fixed by the 
State department of education, or by any other com- 
petent body of men. 

4) Let Universities, by provision of their charters, 
keep in reserve higher degrees for those who shall, 
on examination, prove that they have kept up the 
‘‘ natural, progressive, and symmetrical development”’ 
of their minds, while discharging the duties of their 
vocation, 

In general, let the State keep a close watch on the 
whole course of instruction and education in all her 
institutions, public and private; and let such changes 
be made, as her wealth increases, as will encourage 
the formation of a constantly-increasing class of 
thoroughly educated citizens. The culture of the 
average citizen determines the character of the State. 
If the State does not educate her youth, she should 
at least encourage them to be educated. 

One idea I have endeavored to leave with you, and 
the essay is simply the repetition of it in different 
forms: That nothing is education which does not aim 
at culture, which does not lead to culture, which does 
not practically end in culture. 

Prof. E. L. Kemp, of Kutztown, opened the 
discussion. He found in the paper little with 
which to differ, much to endorse, nothing to an- 
tagonize. He too was an advocate of such cul- 
ture, and it is time the friends of culture in our 
Commonwealth come to the front and urge its 
claims in the development of oursystem of edu- 
cation. The question before us is nota new one, 
and it never will be settled until education has 
passed to fulfillment in culture. Meanwhile 
opinions differ, and some of us decide one way 
theoretically, and the opposite in practice. 
Every grade of educational institution—college, 
university, high school, normal school, and com- 
mon school—has its own ‘“‘course,”’ and a very 
erratic course it is, sometimes. To secure 
anything like unity, educators must claim for 
their work something beyond merely utilitarian 
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ends—our profession must not continue to be 
the handmaid of the others, but have its own 
sphere of action side by side with them. It 
would be a grand thing if we could have every 
college endowed by the State, but that day 
is far off. Meanwhile, we must teach the peo- 
ple that the State is interested not only in ele- 
mentary education for the masses, but in the 
higher education of those who will one day 
bring honor and glory to the Commonwealth. 
Government does not fulfill its ends until it has 
rovided for the highest, fullest development of 
its citizens. Weneed to be on our guard against 
the utilitarian spirit of the times, in obedience to 
schools which once stood high, but have sold their 
birthright by .“‘ adapting”’ their courses until their 
grade is lowered ; and the lower schools follow 
their lead. This is lamentable, and the true edu- 
cator must strive against it. We hear on every 
side the fallacy that culture unfits for practical 
life : anything that does this is not culture, and 
it is the teacher who is in fault. Our teachers 
should have more culture ; and that this may be 
realized, let the State fosterand liberally support 
the schools she has created for their training. 
Mr. S. H. PRATHER: We are not ready for 
State endowment of colleges. Many churches 
have each its school, and how they could be sup- 
ported at public cost without favoritism is not 
clear. But we want culture brought into the 
common school ; and in the last School Four- 
nai was an article that will help every teacher to 
do it. We can create a desire for broader edu- 
cation by giving children a glimpse of what there 
is above them. 
Mr. M. H. Stine, of Philadelphia, said public 
school libraries were a valuable means of culture. 


Mr. W. H. SHELLEy: The paper, excellentin 
most respects, seems to depreciate the specialist ; 
but everything we have inherited from the past, 
everything that has remained to bless the race, 
has been the work of specialists. While we try 
to give broad and liberal culture, we must meet 
special wants, and prepare for the special work 
our pupils have in view. Let us give no uncer- 
tain sound on this question. Many of usbelieve 
in adapting the education we give to the avoca- 
tions that are to be the life-work of the pupils. 

Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER: It will not be denied 
that a man who takes first the general college 
course, and afterward the specialties, ishead and 
shoulders above the one whotakes the specialties 
alone. The objection that giving the pupils only 
a glimpse of what lies above will produce dis- 
content and not help them, has no force: out of 
such discontent comes noblest achievement. 
We must remember in all our culture that the 
highest act of intellect is faith; of the sensibili- 
ties, love; of the will, obedience. There are 
men of great intellect who have not this true 
culture—as Emerson, whose treatment of his 
wife clouds his character. If we train our pupils 
to find glory in the sacrifice of-self for the good 
of others, we have given them the highest possi- 
ble culture, and mankind will be the better for 
their education. 

Miss E1zAbetTu Lioyp: If there is one Ameri- 
can who receives the love and reverence of my 
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whole heart, it is Ralph Waldo Emerson; and I 
cannot suffer the mistake of the last speaker to 
pass uncorrected. He has confounded Carlyle 
with Emerson. 

The discussion closed here, and the hours of 
meeting were fixed at g a. m., 2 and 8 p. m., 


sharp, after which Association adjourned. 


——___<@—___ 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


ESSION was opened with prayer by Rev. B. 
F. Vincent, of the Methodist church. 

The following auditing committee was ap- 
pointed: J. C. DoLAN, Pittsburgh; Jesse NEw- 
LIN, Pottsville; W. H. SHELLEY, York. 

Messrs. NEWLIN and Krout were added to 
the Enrolling Committee. 

‘A paper by Supt. A. J. Davis, of Clarion, was 
forwarded to be read at this point, but did not 
reach the chairman in time. It was ordered to 
be printed in the Minutes, and is as follows: 


ORGANIZATION OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

“ WHAT is organization,’ says Coleridge, “ but the 
connection of parts in and for a whole, so that each 
part is at once end and means?” 

School organization is the adaptation of means to 
secure constant employment, culture, and moral con- 
trol. Without system, the highest success is impossi- 
ble. Baldwin says, “A school well organized be- 
comes a kind of mechanical power, having for its 
working force the exuberant energies of childhood 
and youth, and for its intelligent direction the bound- 
less influence of the wise teacher.” 

Organization includes classification, regulations, 
tactics, programme, course of study, and educational 
instrumentalities. The Chairman of the Executive 
Committee has instructed me to discuss a few of 
these topics. 

In classifying, the teacher should aim at forming 
medium-sized classes. Primary classes may number 
from ten to fifteen. Each pupil must be reached fre- 
quently during the recitation, and if the class 1s large 
this cannot bedone. If the class is very small, it is 
difficult to create and maintain an interest. As few 
classes as good grading will admit (from two to four 
divisions in each primary school) will be found to work 
best in practice. The classification should be c/ose, 
and the several branches should be pursued simul- 
taneously. The recitation of a primary class should 
not continue longer than from ten to twenty minutes. 
Short study and recitation periods, alternating with 
recreation, will characterize the daily programme of 
the wise teacher. Furnish children with plenty of 
hand-work, and change the work at the study-seats at 
short intervals, and they will not grow weary of school 
duties. 

A primary course of study should make a beginning 
in many departments of knowledge. Variety interests 
children. In the rural schools of twenty years ago 
the little ones recited the alphabet—*and nothing 
more.” Instruction may be given daily in a half 
dozen or more subjects. As the child grows older 
the number of branches may be gradually lessened. 
Reading, arithmetic, geography, and language-lessons 
constitute the principal studies; but the skillful teacher 
will give instruction, incidentally and by means of 
regular oral lessons, in history and biography, ethics, 
gesthetics, and the natural sciences. 

Under educational appliances | shall consider briefly 
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school apparatus. Costly apparatus is not needed. 
Teacher and pupils can collect and make most things 
needed to illustrate instruction. Cabinets may be col- 
lected of specimens illustrating the several depart- 
ments of natural history. Weights, measures, charts, 
colors, and some kindergarten material may be impro- 
vised. Blackboards and all the more costly appliances 
must be provided by the school board. 

Mistakes in the management of primary schools: 

1. It isa mistake to suppose that “anybody can 
teach a primary schou:.”” Primary work is the most 
dificult of all school work, and demands the best 
talent, the greatest energy, the broadest culture. It 
calls for pure and noble impulses and a stainless char- 
acter. It should command the highest compensation, 

2. It is a mistake to throng a primary room with a 
multitude of children. This mistake has hygienic as 
well as educational aspects. A primary school should 
never have more than forty pupils. 

3. It is a mistake to group elementary pupils in 
large classes. 

4. It is a mistake to think that a primary teacher 
can give efficient instruction without appliances. 
Here the nature of the work calls for many and 
various objects suitable for cultivating the senses. 

5. It is a mistake to confine young pupils five or 
six hours in the school-room. 

6. It is a mistake to treat children with less con- 
sideration as to their health than we do larger pupils 
and adults. The writer in visiting primary schools 
has found from sixty to eighty restless waifs crowded 
into one small room, without means for ventilation, 
and kept there during two and one-half hours each 
half day, sometimes without recess / Generally such 
a school is presided over by a pale, inexperienced, un- 
educated girl. And yet, strange to say, practicing 
physicians serve on the school boards of some of these 
towns, and high-salaried principals are employed. 


Miss HARRIET I. BRUCKHART, of Litiz, read 

the following paper on 
PRIMARY TEACHING. 

Let us look for a moment at the signification of 
the word “ primary.’”’ Webster says, “ First in order 
of time and development,” “that which is first in 
dignity and importance, that which stands highest in 
rank.”’ From this we naturally conclude that primary 
teaching stands highest in rank and importance, and 
find that the subject for discussion this morning is 
one of no trifling importance. 

Teaching, of all professions, is most difficult ; and 
teaching the little ones,—what task at once more dif. 
ficult, more delightful, and more dignified! This 
work really begins in the home, and the parents and 
companions are the first teachers; and as the child 
learns more the first five years of its life than any 
subsequent five years, is it a small matter who and 
what these teachers are? But, as the question to-day 
is not parents as primary teachers, but primary teach- 
ing in schools, the instruction the child receives be- 
fore the school age does not fall within the province 
of the teacher, and will not be considered. 

In opening this discussion, I will briefly consider 
the topics as suggested by the Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

1. Requiring the best teachers for the lower grades, 
and paying them accordingly. 

2. The exclusive use of the word method. 

3. Physical and play exercises in connection with 
mentral training. 

The best teachers for the lower grades, and the sal. 
artes they should receive « 
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Who are the teachers in most of our primary 
schools? What is their object in teaching? What 
preparation have they made for the work? Do they 
generally read educational publications ? How many 
realize the grave responsibility they are assuming 
when they seek to teach the lower grades ? 

Usually we find the primary departments presided 
over by the recent graduates of the high school— 
bright, intelligent girls, doubtless, but who have had 
no special training: The fault is not so much in their 
lack of knowledge, as in their ignorance of methods, 
It is one thing to know, and quite another to make 
your knowledge available to others. Another class 
frequently found in our village and country primary 
schools are those who have influential friends to aid 
in securing the position. If they can only ‘‘ make 
the examination” they are sure of a school. There 
is no question of fitness: they know enough to teach 
the primary. Some of these applicants do barely 
‘‘ get through,” and are then duly authorized toteach. 
But many of them come to their work conscientiously; 
they want to succeed, and do in a certain sense give 
satisfaction, but they have had no training, and the 
art of teaching is not picked up at random. It does 
not come by instinct or intuition, but by special train- 
ing, close observation, and experience under the 
supervision of skilled leaders. 

Occasionally when a teacher is found in the prim- 
ary school who seems to have a natural aptness for 
the work of little children, she is promoted to a more 
advanced grade where the salary is better. Salary / 
—this is the key to the whole matter. Boards of 
control want to show their appreciation of the suc- 
cessful teacher, and take her away from the work for 
which she has a special talent, instead of increasing 
the salary and thus giving encouragement in a more 
rational manner. 

But this is the time-honored custom, and the idea 
is so prevalent among the people generally that “ any 
one can teach a primary school,” and that it is only 
to be used as a stepping-stone to something higher ; 
that directors must not be reproached for doing that 
which is regarded as rlght and proper by the people, 
and by many teachers themselves. There is, how- 
ever, a slow but sure awakening to the fact, among 
the more thoughtful, that the most skillful teacher, 
the most cultivated lady and gentleman, are wanted 
in the lowest grades of our schools. 

Similar laws control both mind and body. The 
child is active, wants wholesome food and in sufficient 
quantity, and plenty ‘of exercise, that it may grow and 
be well-developed and vigorous. Now when we 
consider the meagre qualifications of the average 
primary teacher, is intellectual growth possible? 
“There is nothing more frightful,’ says a German 
writer, “that for a teacher to know only what his 
scholars are intended to know.” 

Now, the salaries paid to primary teachers are beg- 
garly, and the returns are likewise beggarly. This is 
bad economy; and when the people realize this fact 
as they should, they will see that employing the best 
teachers in the lower grades at the highest salaries is 
real economy. In proportion, the returns, will be 
much larger for the money expended than at present. 
How many teachers of advanced grades are hindered 
in their work daily, constantly, because they are 
obliged to give instruction on subjects that should 
have been taught the pupil when a child in the 
primary grade. Thus the progress of the pupil is 
retarded, and the high school is not accomplishing 
that for which it was designed. And again, hun- 
dreds never reach the high school; too many are 
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graduated from the primaries, and this is one of the 
strongest arguments in favor of the question. 

An education is the birth-right of every child in 
America, and surely it would reflect favorably upon 
the whole land to give to those who have but a few 
years to spend in the school-room the full benefit of 
the greatest skill and widest experience. Money 
should be no consideration when the nation’s welfare 
isconcerned. It is said that a tenth of our national deht 
expended «1 public education fifty years ago would 
have saved us the blood and treasure of the last war. 

Let it be granted that the best teachers receiving 
the highest salaries should be in the primary grades. 
Shall Boards of Directors increase the pay at once 
and secure the services of those who are capable ? 
Could competent teachers be found to supply the 
demand? The high wages are to be paid only to 
skilled teachers. 

The greatest need of the present is to change the 
views of the people on this question of primary teach- 
ing. As soon as they demand something better, as 
soon as they cease to grumble about the school-tax, 
as soon as they demand that their children shall not 
be experimented upon any more than the raw mater- 
ial in their factories while the workman is gaining 
skill, as soon as they realize that the first steps in the 
educational process are as important as the last, as 
soon as they demand professional training for their 
teachers as well as their preachers, then and not till 
then can that degree of perfection be attained 
which is possible for the primary school. And then, 
too, may teachers hope for adequate remuneration for 
their labors. 

The question now naturally arises, How is this 
change of feeling to be brought about? Only, we 
would answer, through the teachers themselves. 


There is always a demand for skilled labor, whether 
as artist, mechanic or teacher; and though sufficient 
compensation may not be immediate, it will eventually 


come. Merit is always recognized; ahd if it is not, 
should we not be satisfied to be pioneers, knowing 
that we are living only in the dawn of a day that is 
climbing toward perfection ? 

Educate the people up to the point where nothing 
but the best will satisfy, and rather than return to the 
dry husks of the old methods, rather than lose the 
services of the skilled teacher, they will pay the price 
of the labor. 

The Exclusive Use of the Word Method: 

The old method of teaching the alphabet is so 
stereotyped that it is still very generally practiced. 
The child comes before the teacher, a chart or black- 
board is used, and a character is pointed out and 
named, then another and another, until the alphabet 
is mastered; but it is all meaningless to the learner, 
for this is not like anything he has ever known. 

What does the child know when he comes to 
school? Words, units of language; and he expresses 
his ideas by means of these words. All his short life 
he has been taking talking lessons. The mother 
talks to her babe long before it has any idea of words, 
and long before it can speak at all it understands. 
How does it comprehend what is said? The object 
or quality is taken first,thenthe name. To illustrate, 
you point to its mouth or eye or ear, and give the 
name ; presently you ask where is the eye, the mouth, 
or the ear, and the child will point to each. Thus it 
is made acquainted with quite a vocabulary before it 
can speak at all. And when the child does speak, is 
it an elementary sound or a word to which it first 
gives utterance? A word, certainly. 

On entering school, the pupil is given the names of 
characters, and in a mechanical manner it repeats the 
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names. ‘There is no brightening of the class until 
short words are formed, such as dog and cat, when 
each little face beams with intelligence as it recognizes 
the familiarsound. They have heard that before, and 
perhaps hands are raised for permission to tell about a 
pet cat or dog at home. 

Now, if the method suggested by the children is 
followed, the object is taken first, the name spoken, 
and the next step will be to the unknown, learning 
the form of the word—passing frgm spoken or oral. 
language to written. This is known as the word 
method, but more properly called the Natural Meth- 
od. It is hardly necessary to teach the alphabet at all. 
The child will learn the names of the letters incident- 
ally, as it learns so many things. 

The first requisite is to teach the child to recognize 
words. Forming sentences goes hand in hand with 
the learning of new words; these sentences are writ- 
ten, and composition or pencil-talking is the result. 
Proceeding from objects to names, teaches definitions ; 
words that are understood become part of the child’s 
vocabulary. The skillful teacher will give the child 
a broad basis of language. 

Let this point be emphasized, that we teach lan- 
guage liberally in our primary schools, for upon it 
depends not only all fluent reading, but also the intel- 
ligent comprehension of the text in all other studies. 

Physical and Play Exercises in connection with 
Mental Training. , 

Hardly a paper or magazine can be taken up at the 
present day, wherein will not be found a paragraph, 
column, or page, concerning the evils of the system in 
our public schools. ‘Too much cramming,” ‘“ Too 
many studies,’ “ No real development,” ‘‘ No care 
for the physical comfort of the child.’”’ These com- 
plaints are made in many directions. Is it worth 
while to inquire into the matter, and see whether there 
is just cause for complaint? When the dissatisfaction 
is so general, there must be some reason for it. Are 
the teachers, those who are regarded as the represen-_ 
tative educators of the times, quite ‘satisfied with re- 
sults? If we read aright, the strongest protests come 
from those who surely know whereof they speak. 

The American school system is not regarded with 
the same degree of complacency as it was ten or 
twenty years ago. Errors in the methods of teaching 
are detected, because the fact is slowly gaining ground 
the education should pertain tothe whole man. There 
can be no healthy intellectual development when 
physical training is neglected, neither can there be 
perfect health without mental exercise. Edward 
Smith says: ‘“ The cultivation of the mind should be 
carried on with judgment and in due submission to 
the reqirements of the body. If study be the duty of 
the youth, let him pursue it diligently, and with such 
intervals of bodily exertion as may maintain good ap- 
petite and health. 

There is so close a relation between the mind and 
the body, such a mutual dependence one upon the other, 
that you cannot do violence to one without injury to 
the other, and that violence is done no one will 
dispute. 

After a period of six or seven years of entire free- 
dom, the child is sent to school. Placed in a seat, he 
is requested to stay there; except when reciting, he 
is to sit up and not speak to his neighbor nor play, 
but study and be very good for an hour and a half, 
when he can havea short respite; and should he fail 
to come up to the requirements, what then? He for- 
feits his play time. Is it surprising that the child 
cries out or rebels? Need we wonder that the little 
girl said she was too nervous to go to school, after a 
trial of a few days? 
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These long periods of sitting still, or trying to do | not be content with the mere requiremiéafs of the 


so, are too great a strain upon the nervous system of 


the child. Frequently children are removed from 
school because they are obliged to study too hard, 


when the real cause is the unnatural requirements of 


the school. The teacher who is so injudicious in 
her treatment of the little children fails herself to 
come up to the mark when put to the test. County 
Superintendents can testify to the truth of this. 
These teachers are heartless and cruel without mean- 
ing to beso. They do not understand the child nature. 

‘The cultivation of the mind should be carried on 
with judgment. That this may be done in the 
primary schools, there must be an entire change in the 
order of exercises. Periods of study and recitation 
must be varied by frequent calisthenic and play exer- 

ises. Improvement does not depend so much upon 
ength of tasks and hours of study as is generally 
upposed. Michelet says: “Children can take in 

t a little each day. They are like vases with a 
narrow neck; you may pour little or pour much, but 
much will not enter at a time.”’ 

Chere are schools—and they are becoming more 
numerous as teachers become more enlightened 
where this plan of short lessons and frequent phys 
ical exercises has been adoy ted, and the system works 
admirably. I speak from personal observation. The 
chiléren make greater progress, their minds have a 
healthy development; and in the pleasant order 
which prevails there is nothing of the so-called 
graveyard quiet, which gives the person who suc 
ceeds in obtaining it the reputation of being an “ ex 

ellent disciplinarian.”’ 

Chere are many advantages in having frequent in 
tervals for play and physical exercise. The children 

not become restless while at work; they have 
ven vent to their exuberant spirits, while marching 
and singing, or playing, and will get to work quietly 
and willingly. Their minds are ¢omed by the exer 
cise. It is as natural for children to be noisy as it is 

r birds to sing, and it is better to have organized or 
licensed noise at stated times than to be annoyed by 
it constantly, and inflict punishment or put an unnat 
ural restraint upon the children. 

At these times also the school-room can be venti 
lated. This is no trifling advantage; it is simply 
awful to contemplate the amount of vitiated air that 
is inhaled by teachers and pupils in our public 
schools. Teachers are largely to blame for this. Of 
course, they err through ignorance, but it is ignor 
ance that is inexcusable. A _ practical knowledge of 
physiology and hygiene is as important as a know] 
edge of arithmetic and grammar, and should be made 
one of the requisites for obtaining a certificate. The 
supreme indifference with which a knowledge of the 
laws that control our physical organization is regarded 
is lamentable. 

Every half hour is not too frequent to engage in a 
five-minute exercise and at the same time change the 
air of the room. These intervals of play and exer 
cise also afford the teacher an excellent opportunity 
of learning the nature and disposition of the pupils, 
and to the wise instructor this is valuable knowledge. 

Conclusion.—The formation of character must 
ever remain one of the primary objects of the,school 
room. ‘The effects of school upon the life and char- 
acter cannot well be measured. Were as. much 
money, time 2ud talent spent in correctly training the 
young as is spent in reforming, our reformatory in- 
stitutions would be less crewded. 

The influence of the skillful, enthusiastic teacher 
is as valuable in the primary as in the high school. 
Let those who seek to teach in the primary schools 
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Supt. Roru, of Meadville, thought we should 
not commit ourselves to the exclusive use of 
the word method. The best method for a 
teacher is the one he best understands—even 
though it bethe A BC. Besides, the argument 
for the word method does not go far enough. 
The unit of thought is the sentence, and this would 
indicate that the sentence method is the scien- 
tific one. One of our chief dangers is the temp- 
tation to attempt too much, and produce mon- 
strosities. The stuffing process is encouraged. 

Miss JuLIA A. OruM, of Philadelphia, said 
was one of the specialists—her specialty 

Just here is a weak place in our 
primary teaching. We not only fail to make 
good readers, but we lose the physiological 
benefit we might derive from proper training. 
Sensible instruction in reading would make a 
difference in favor of the health of women. 

Supt. BAER: We will agree that the best 
teachers should be employed in primary schools, 
it we are allowed to define ‘‘best.”” It does not 
imply the most highly educated, nor those who 
hold the best certificates; but those who can 
best use what they have, and impart it to others 
with energy, tact, enthusiasm, inspiration. The 
best scholar is not always the best teacher. 
Heart-power is a factor to be estimated. With 
this definition of the best teachers, we say they 
should be placed in the primary schools and 
paid enough to keep them there. 

Supt. SHAUB: Nearly all our schools are pri- 
mary, and.the great majority of pupils never 
get beyond that grade; therefore we should give 
most attention to this grade, leaving the higher 
work to take care of itself, except when it needs 
defence. The little children need the best teach- 
ing, the most artistic work ; but the disposition 
of Directors has been to give more attention 
and spend more money upon the higher grades. 
We need to educate the people until they de- 
mand good teachers, as they do good preachers. 

Supt. SHELLEY: The excellent paper might 
have gone further, and said that primary in- 
struction is more important than any other, 
and enthusiasm more valuable in that grade. 
No person is fit to teach a primary school who 
is not in sympathy with child-mind. It would 
be well for this Association to put on record its 
judgment that young high school graduates are 
not competent to step immediately into the 
teacher's place in the primary grade. If well 
done, there is the hardest work, and should 


skillful workman 
base is secure, a superstructure will 
pride and glory of this broad 


she 
was reading 
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have the best workers—and they should be paid | 
accordingly. 

Dr. JEFFERS: Having taught both children 
and college students, | agree that it is harder 
work to teach the little ones; and we of the 
higher schools are as deeply interested as any- 
body that the work at the foundations be well 
done. Teachers without heart-power, sympa- 
thy, adaptability, tact, are not wanted anywhere. 
The teacher must first be born, then educated. 
With regard to the specialists, probably until 
the millennium arrives we shall have to practice 
some things we do not approve—so we may 
need specialists now, yet hope to get beyond 
the necessity in the future. We are told that 
the people must be educated up to demand good 
teachers, as well as preachers: but they are 
not educated up to that point—the pews accept 
anything that is. entertaining, and do not seek 
for broad-minded men; the pressure for better 
preparation of ministers comes fram above—from 
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the Presbyteries—the preachers themselves. So 
it is with doctors; so it must be with teachers. 
Supt. LucKEy: In every discussion somebody 
denounces the ‘“‘cramming,” or I believe this 
time it is to be called the ‘ stuffing"’ system. 
Nine in ten who say this don’t know what they 
are talking about: much of our work must and 
will be done in that way—for instance, the up- 
per end of the multiplication table. I am here 


as the defender of the ‘‘stuffing”’ process ; per- 
haps it is overdone, but there is a good deal of 
outcry about it from those have never consid- 
ered the subject. 


I believe in making study 
interesting and entertaining, and pores ee ob- 
ject to any attempt to model teachers upon 
preachers; we don't want to educate teachers 
so that they will put their audience to sleep or 
wear them outas preachers toogenerally do. The 
natural gift makes the teacher, and without it 
no amount of education will make anything but 
a failure. I am opposed to overdoing the 
‘‘specialty"’ business. The instruction of the 
very young children ought to be in the hands of 
those who are naturally best qualified—I con- 
_sider this of more importance in the early stages 
than that the teacher be highly educated. I 
agree that these primary teachers, who have the 
most difficult work, should be paid aecordingly. 
Mr. SHELLEY : If we want to succeed in any 
given direction, we must make a specialty of it, 
and so become specialists for the time being. 
After a fecess, Miss MAry E. SPEAKMAN, of 
West Chester, read the following paper on the 


PROVINCE OF OUR MODEL SCHOOLS: 


THE Model School department is the distinctive 
feature of our Normal schools. The practical bear- 
ing of this department is the element that elevates 
our State diploma above that obtained in academies 
or seminaries. 

The philosophy of the mind, its proper develop- 
ment and growth, all matters of theory, even to the 
surmising of the effect of this teaching or that upon the 
developing mind, may be worked out in an isolated 
manner by an acute thinker, but it remains merely 
theory, and lacks the true vital spark until wrought out 
in practical work with real, live, thinking children. 
Here, then, to furnish this field of practical application 





is the necessity of a Model School department. 


Io!l 


Human minds are as various and peculiar in their 
characteristics, as are the bodies which they endow, 
therefore a set formula prescribed for the develop- 
ment of all must be regarded only as generalization, 
and must be varied and rearranged to suit individual 
cases. Nothing but absolute practice will make 
manifest a student-teacher’s capacity or incapacity to 
meet the demands of these peculiarities. In order, 
then, that those studying to teach may apply their 
theory, and in order also that instructors in the art of 
teaching may be able to judge of the aptness and fitness 
of student teachers we must have our Model Schools. 

Now, before we look into the details of the Model 
Schools, we must glance at a few contingencies nec- 
essary to the advantageous working of this department. 

1. The student teacher must be imbued with the 
ambition and love for teaching. 

2. He must be an enthusiast almost, in his love 

and charity for humanity in general, and for children 
in particular. 
3. He must be well-informed on all subjects upon 
which he attempts to instruct. He must have so 
studied his subject that his horizon is not bounded by 
the narrow line of class requirements; but he must 
have thought and made research until he can call 
from the remote corners of his subject, all that will 
render his instruction clear, comprehensive, and in 
teresting. Perhaps not one of our Normal Schools, 
fully realizes how perfectly impossible it is for prac- 
tice to compensate for defective education. 

Our practice students must have had a thorough 
drill in the rudiments of all the branches which they 
may be called upon to teach, hence the importance of 
close examinations and high standards of scholarship 
for admission to our senior classes. The ideal 
preparation for our student-teachers would be to have 
at the head of each department of our normal schools 
a professor who would arrange and present his 
instruction with the idea that his students will be 
expected to impart the same instruction to those 
under their care. Then, would follow, a logical 
arrangement of each subject, on the part of the 
student, partly resulting from the force of a logical 
habit of mind, and partly from an instinctive tendency 
to follow a teacher’s example. But, alas! in many 
instances the students whom we receive for practice- 
workers, seem to have only a collection of isolated 
facts—well enough perhaps for examinations, but 
wholly unsuited to lead the mind of a child to a clear 
and comprehensive grasp of a subject. 

Now, supposing our seniors to be fully prepared 
for the model school work there is still a great work 
to be accomplished by the practice department, to 
furnish experience, that wisest of all teachers. 

1. We must make of our student an instructor, 
such an instructor as will awaken the interest of his 
pupils, hold their undivided attention, give them a 
real love of study, and such an impetus of enthusiasm 
as will carry them on through their whole lives, if 
not in the special branches in which it has been his 
privilege to instruct them, in various specialties into 
which their peculiar tastes may lead them. 

2. We wish to make of our model school worker a 
disciplinarian. Some argue that the power to teach 
as well as we have demanded will discipline, without 
further care; this is, in most cases, true. 

But as there are, in nature, fields having the soil to 
yield abundant fruitage, so overgrown with the wild un- 
profitable weeds of an uncultivated state, that the good 
seeds which the husbandman might scatter would be 
strangled and lost, sothere are minds, individual minds, 
and whole communities of minds, whole schools, in 
which the first step is to arrest the growth of evil. 
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No matter how fine the teaching, no matter how 
interested and enthusiastic, there is a moment when 
the whole current must be stayed and tnrned by the 
personal force and magnetism of the teacher, and in 
that power of self-assertion, and impercepible usurpa- 
tion, for a time, of the will of the student’s under his 
charge—lies the true strength of the disciplinarian. 

The question now arises: Can this facility be ac- 
quired in any amount of model school drill? If so, 
how, and at what cost? There is no question as to 
the fact that the power of imparting instruction can 
be developed ; teachers acquire in the model depart- 
ment the habit of doing accurate and systematic work. 
But I humbly confess, it has fallen far short of the 
demands made upon it in the matter of training dis- 
ciplinarians. Let us for a moment suppose that our 
sole object is to teach our student-teacher to discipline. 
Let us first imagine our model school to be, in point of 
industry, in morals and manners, in a superior con- 
dition. The class is submitted to the work of a 
senior, the Principal withdraws, the students are at 
the mercy of inexperience; if there is the least doubt, 
the least wavering of purpose, the least hesitation, the 
quick instinctive pe: ception of the child recognizes it, 
a little respect for the teacher is lost, the pupils almost 
imperceptibly, at first, begin to manifest a critical in 
terest in the manipulation of the work, the minds of 
the students become distracted, the matter of the les- 
son is no longer paramount, but the manner of the 
teacher submit that class, in one school term of five 
months, to the varying tempers, modes of thought, 
and degrees of scholarship of any five average mem 
bers of any Normal school senior class, and from 
being industrious, sympathetic, and polite, those pu- 
pils will beeome indifferent, unyielding, and tattling ; 
if not wholly insubordinate—except to the sternest 
coercive discipline. 

Admitting this training to be in all cases beneficial, 
and in some to result in making successful disciplin- 
arians, can we afford to do it at such a fearful cost ? 
At the cost of the moral and mental growth of hun- 
dreds of children, children endowed with capabilities 
of usefulness and happiness? It matters not if, even 
in some cases these be the children of degradation 
and poverty; they. have immortal souls, and we have 
no right to experiment upon them at the cost of their 
future well-being. Would it not be better if one or 
two out of each of our graduating classes should fail 
in his own school-room ? 

But if this much independent class work will save 
him, he will not fail. In his own school-room he 
will have every incentive to good government; upon it 
depends largely, his success; it is with him now a 
struggle for life; there is now no power supervising 
him, to share his responsibility or to shield or criticise 
his blunders; they are open to the gaze of all, and he 
will bend all his energy to make his work a success. 

It seems impossible to impress upon the, student 
teacher that his is a like responsibility in the model 
school. He will persist in holding the Principal ac- 
countable; and it is equally impossible to make him 
feel an interest in having the students acquire an ag- 
gregate knowledge of the subject under training. At 
the close of a term of this unsupervised work, the pu- 
pils, knowledge might be compared to a mosaic, com- 
posed of just as many stones as there have been 
practiced teachers. Some are brilliant, clear, and 
firmly cut, others dull, gray, and misshapen, all dif- 
ferent, and the whole incongruous. This, as far as 
my observation extends, has been the condition of 
affairs, both as regards discipline and study whenever 
the practice student has been left alone to the man- 
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agement of classes in the model school department. 
It is disastrous to the condition of the children, ren- 
dering them unruly, disrespectful, and indolent. 

Let us suppose, on the other hand, that we have a 
practice department, over which there is constant and 
able supervision during every recitation. There is 
no neglect in the preparation and arrangement of 
subject matter to be taught, for each teacher knows 
that his every word, every thought, is under the closest 
observation and criticism; the master of the depart 
ment if he feels the lesson is being neglected in any 
point, has the privilege, and should use it, both for 
the good of pupil and student-teacher, to assume 
control of the class, and make as many sample strokes 
as are necessary to key the practice work to its proper 
intensity. 

Supposing this even should fail, and the teacher 
in training should not profit sufficiently by this 
example to accomplish sure ends, the Principal sees 
and knows where the weakness lies, and having the 
good of his own students at heart, will supplement 
the work, by a strong review or explanation of the 
neglected subject, when he next takes control of this 
class. In this way the symmetry and progress of the 
child’s education is secured, the order of the class-is 
maintained, and the zeal does not abate. 

But you say the student-teacher does not become a 
practiced disciplinarian; perhaps not, but he carries 
away with him when he goes to his own school a 
standard of order and advancement for which he 
must strive in his own work; instead of the re 
membrance of impertinence, disobedience, and in 
dolence, which I believe to be the inevitable results 
of a long term of unsupervised experimental work, 
upon any class of children. 

My conclusions, therefore, are that it is better for 
the Principal to be present during every recitation 
conducted by the practice workers, until they have 
fully proven their competence to hold the undivided 
attention of their listeners. 

Of course the Principal’s presence is the disciplining 
power, but this seems to me the only method which 
affords any safety to the model school students, and 
if properly handled, I think it can be made fully as 
beneficial to our graduates as the plan of throwing 
them upon their own resources from the first. 

I do not wish to be tedious in matters of detail, 
but perhaps it would be well to glance at the method 
which has seemed to be most satisfactory in its re 
sults in my personal experience. 

Our seniors enter upon their practice work at the 
beginning’of the last year. Some have argued that 
much, if not all, of the teaching should be done in the 
junior year—this might be a relief to the students to 
have it so arranged, but it would afford us still less 
maturity of mind, still less determination of purpose, 
and a yet more imperfect scholarship; so, I should 
say, finish more of the course studies in the junior 
year, and thus provide more leisure for the professional 
studies and the practice of teaching in the last year. 

So at the beginning of the senior year, our seniors 
commence their work. For the first two days the 
senior inspects the Principal’s teaching of the class; 
making general observations of the advancement of 
the students, taking notes of the methods used, ob- 
serving the treatment of individual cases in points of 
government, in short, taking the keynote for his own 
work for the following three days of the week. After 
this he assumes entire charge of the class (under in- 
spection) for the remaining three days of the week. 
At first, his highest ambition is to reach by imitation 
the standard of excellence given. As he gains inde- 
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pendence, fewer directions are given him, more is de- 
manded of his originality. At the semi-weekly meet- 
ings of seniors with the Principal, his mistakes are 
pointed out to him; if he failed in class order, if his 
instructions were not clear, if they lack vitality, his 
fault is made clear to him; if he cannot remedy the 
defect by his own effort, the person in charge of the 
department must if possible prescribe methods by 
which the improvements can be made. As the stu- 
dent’s power increases the time given him to take 
eharge of the class is lengthened, never extending 
over more than'two weeks at once—but often recur- 
ring sometimes twice, sometimes more, in one term. 
By this method the teacher in charge keeps the strict- 
est account of the advancement of her own students, 
reserves to herself the privilege of insuring the de- 
velopment of each branch of study, keeps the minds 
of her pupils active and the manners correct. 

Now, what is done for the graduates? They are 
enabled to teach, thoroughly and carefully, all the 
branches in the model school curriculum; they carry 
with them a standard of advancement and order 
which they will ever seek to emulate. 

It would be impossible for the principal alone to 
do all the work outlined in the above. She must 
have an able assistant, a practiced teacher; she may 
be a specialist, but in the branches over which she 
has control she must be a master. In point of 
government she must be an example. In short, she 
must have such qualifications as will enable her at 
any time to assist the Principal in her work or fill ably 
her place. She must go hand in hand with her inall 
methods, drills, and criticisms of senior work. There 
is in this plan work enough to occupy the full time of 
two competent instructors. 

Every effort should be made to render the model 
school an ideal school in all respects, in museum 
collections for object lessons, in books of reference, 
in maps, globes and other geographical appliances, 
in collections aiding and interesting the children in 
the study of natural history, in weights and measures, 
in apparatus for illustrating the simplest principles of 
natural philosophy ; so that our practice workers will 
become so accustomed to depending upon this mode 
of concrete teaching that they will demand the same 
appliances in their public school work, 
surest and most direct way to crowd out the old 
abstract and isolated memory work with which too 
many teachers are now contented, and which has 
done so much to destroy the thinking power of our 
students. 


Supt. BALLIEeT, of Carbon: 


In Michigan they 
are very conscientious, and call these, not 


“model,” but Jractice schools. However, they 
ought to be, if they are not, mode/ schools. The 
principal objections to them are—1. That inex- 
perienced teachers are permitted to experiment 
on mortal minds; 2. That even experienced 
teachers cannot do good work with classes 
that are continually changing hands. The 
first objection has great force—it is an outrage 
upon the children. How should we like to 
be subjects for the experiments of a barber's 
apprentice? Four things go to the educa- 
tion of a teacher: knowledge of the matter 
to be taught, knowledge “of the principles 
of teaching, correct models for practice, and 
experience. We want to see experts work; 
we are moulded more by what we see than 
by what we read. The experts in the super- 
imtendency can not get as good results by 


This is the | 
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telling teachers how to correct mistakes as by 
doing the thing before their eyes. There is 
much that the eye takes in which cannot be 
told; the best teachers cannot tell you how they 
succeed, but you learn by watching them at 
work, Therefore we will do better to set correct 
models before the inexperienced, instead of let- 
ting them make crude experiments. 

Prof. MONTGOMERY, of Millersville: Isit true 
that the children’s minds are injured by this 
“ experimenting ?”’ In our village and our sur- 
rounding township there are good schools—yet 
pupils from their neighborhood are sent to our 
model school; and though these neighboring 
schools have teachers holding the first grade, 
and our model school is taught by our senior 
class, we are always ahead. Is not this evi- 
dence that we have better teaching? You can- 
not make a good teacher either by observation 
alone or by experiment alone; you must com- 
bine the two, under competent supervision, and 
this is what we try to do. . 

Mr. BALLIET: But the first and most impor- 
tant thing is that they see experts at work. 

Prof. NOETLING, Bloomsburg : We must guard 
against making mere imitators; we want origi- 
nality. The first requisite for a teacher is good 
common sense—then sufficient education. The 
teacher must be born: and you may not have 
more than one who was “‘cut out”’ for a teacher 
in a Normal class of forty. Nevertheless, our 
experience is that the model school pupils 
taught by our seniors are in advance of pupils 
of the same age in the surrounding schools; 
they frequently come to us from them, and we 
have opportunity for comparison. We do not 
send green seniors into the model school with- 
out preparation ; we give them both precept and 
example before they begin; and their work is 
constantly under inspection by the Principal. 
This practice school is the strong point in the 
Normal school—without it, we should have no 
advantage over other institutions as training 
schools. 

One word in reference to primary teaching: 
we want in the primary schools the teachers 
best fitted by nature and experience for that 
particular work—not necessarily the best edu- 
cated. It is common sense that they should be 
paid as well as others, of course. Let us not be 
too ready to listen to those who tell us we may 
be successful with any method—there are good 
methods and bad ones, and we want to save the 
innocent children from pedagogical quackery. 


PRIMARY TEACHING. 


Prof. G. L. Maris: We often talk about 
things in these meetings wlthout coming to any 
conclusion, so far as formulating our opinion 
goes. I will now propose a resolution covering 
the ground of the discussion in reference to pri- 
mary teachers: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association 
the teachers of primary schools should be persons of 
excellent scholarship and large experience, and that 
School Directors should pay salaries sufficient to se- 
cure the services of those best fitted for this work. 

Resolved, That inexperienced teachers should not 
be employed in primary schools. 
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Prof. I. S. Geist: May I ask, where shall we 
put the inexperienced teachers? Shall we 
make high school principals of them ? 

Mr. STINE offered this resolution, which was 
not seconded : 

Resolved, That this Association recommends to 
School Directors the employment of primary and 
grammar school teachers at equal salaries. 

Supt. Bartcu: The lower grades need good 
teachers most, and salaries should be equalized. 
Too many young and immature persons come 
into primary schools. Superintendents should 
be more rigid in examination, and weed out in- 
competents—this will raise the standard, and 
also the salaries. 

Supt. SHAuB moved to adjourn, and being 
seconded, refused Prof. MARIS’ request to allow 
the resolutions to be first voted upon. 

The Association adjourned to 2 p. m. 

— > 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


H fe President stated, on calling to order, that 

the resolutions pending at adjournment 
this morning were now before the Association for 
disposal. 

The first resolutions were read and adopted ; 
the second was withdrawn by unanimous con- 
sent. 

NOMINATION OF OFFICERS. 

Nomination of officers for next year being 
order, the following were named : 

for President—W. H. Shelley, York, (declined 
N. C. Schaeffer, Kutztown; S. A. Baer, Reading 
(declined); Elizabeth Lloyd, Bucks (declined). 

kor Vice Prestdents—M. Fannie Boice (declined 
Supt. H. E. Brooks, of Lackawanna; W. H. Shelley 

For Secretary—]. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

for Treasurer—John Morrow, Allegheny. 

For Executive Committee—]. A. M. Passmore, |] 
K. Gotwals, G. W. Weiss, S. H. Prather, Mary FE. 
Speakman (declined), J. O. Knauss, Elizabeth Lloyd, 
H. R. Roth, Henry Houck, Nannie Shannon, J. | 
Coughlin, Rena Campbell. 

for Enrolling Committee—A. F. K. Kraut, M. L. 
Knight, W. W. Woodruff (declined), S. A. Baer (de 
clined), D. S. Keck, L. B. Landis, R. K. Buehrle, 
J. H. Werner, J. W. Harvey. 

For Ticket Agent—J. Fletcher Sickel. 

Supt. ANNA BUCKBEE, of Potter, read the fol 
lowing paper on 


TEACHERS AND TEMPERANCE. 

THE superficial observer says that the object of the 
public schools is to give intellectual culture; that In 
temperance may cause moral or physical ruin; but we 
have no right to bring these subjects into the school 
room; hence the teacher and Temperance or In 
temperance, have nothing to do with each other. 

It would be easy to prove from the standpoint of a 
Temperance reformer, that the schools might be made 
an effective agency in promoting the Temperance 
cause; but this would be making the schools of sec 
ondary importance, which would scarcely be legiti- 
mate work for a Teachers’ Association. 

It would be easy to show from moral grounds that 
the teacher cannot afford to be indifferent tothe Tem- 
perance issue; but so long as the relation of Church 
and State isa vexed question, and the position of the 
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schools in relation to moral training is not accurately 
defined, the enemies of the cause can take refuge in 
my first statement, and refuse to interest themselves 
in a question which has only a moral bearing. 

However, if we admit that mental culture is the 
primary object of the schools, avd can prove that 
Intemperance is injurious to that culture, we will have 
sufficient excuse for discussing this subject here and 
now. 

Restricted by the narrow ground we have taken, we 
claim that Intemperance impedes the progress of our 
Everywhere the efficiency of 


schools in various ways. 
In advo- 


the schools is hampered by want of means. 
cating plans for improvement, we are met with the 
objection, ‘‘ We cannot afford it. Had we enough 
money, we would build better houses, furnish them 
comfortably, supply them with plenty of apparatus, 
and pay ou teachers a fair compensation.” Yet i 
this couhtry stx hundred millions of dollars are spent 
annually for drink, not one drop of which has 
entered into the national wealth, having nothing t 
show for its cost but diseased stomachs, degraded 
homes, destroyed industry, increased pauperism, 
aggravated crime. Can we, whose lives are devot« 
to the cause of edu ution, look coolly on, and see thi 
l, whic much for the ad 
work, and say Intemperance d 


money wast h is so needed 
vancem¢ nt of oul 
not concern us?’ 

The best ment il work can 
most favorable physical conditions; and these include 
at least suitable food, clothing, and home surroun 
ings. A child deprived of these things cannot ma 
the progress he otherwise would ; and when Intemper 
ance has robl them, it becomes dir« 
antagonist acher’s work. 

Intemperance not only robs the children of clot 
ing, food, bocks, and cheerful home influences, m 
ing the teacher’s work more difficult, and the results 
comes closer to our schoo 


‘ 


be done only under t! 


nim of 


less satisfactory, but it 
than this. It is a startling but undeniable fact, that 
many boys are laying the foundation for a life of dis 
sipation while yet in school. The teacher who will 
take the trouble to learn where his pupils spend thei 
evenings, will often be surprised and pained to find 
that boys who should be studying at home are wast 
ing their time in billiard saloons and bar-rooms. The 
central attraction of these places is liquor; and though 


the boys may not drink it themselves, they are likely 
to form the idle habits and copy the vicious manners 
of those who do drink. 

Evenings spent in this way are ill calculated to fit 
the scholars for hard study at school the next day 
The boy finds himself mentally going overthe scenes 


than the lessons before him 
and the result is that he soon loses his interest ir 
study, and perhaps leaves school altogether. He may 
not become an actual drunkard, but he neglects his 
opportunities for culture, and loses all taste for it 
thus missing the best things in life for himself,and by 


of the evening rather 


his example leading others to do the same. 

Notwithstanding all this array of facts against In 
temperance, if the evils it wrought affected only the 
present interests of the pupils, we might feel justified 
in letting it alone; but the greatest danger lies in the 
future. The numerous instances in which the bright 
est intellects have been wrecked, the hopes, the fruits 
of years of hard study, blighted by dissipation, are too 
well known for me to dwell upon them here. Every 
one admits the great dangers that lurk in the liquor- 
shops; but we do not act on our knowledge. 

It isa cruel thing to require a boy to toil for years 
to acquire what we ‘call an education, and send him 
out into the world unprepared to preserve what he 
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has gained. Itis, of course, the teacher’s duty togive 
the highest degree of culture possible. Does not this 
imply the duty to give him the means for preserving 
that culture ? 

Perhaps some say that the results of education are 
wasted by other causesthan Intemperance. Very likely. 
Knowing that business reverses may take our homes 
from us, does not prevent us from insuring against 
fire, and though numerous and unavoidable causes 
may prevent that success in life which we hope for as 
a result of education, this is no reason for not insuring 
our intellectual treasures against the fire of alcohol, 
which will consume not oly our homes, but body, 
brain, and soul. . 

If we admit that we ought to guard our pupils from 
the miseries that the social glass entails—no matter 
whether taken at a fashionable dinner, first-class sa- 
loon, or the low dram-shop—if we admit this, we 
must next decide on the means to be used. 

Direct scientific instruction on the nature and ef- 
fects of alcohol seems to be the most practical way. 
Properly, I think, this subject should be taught with 
physiology or political: economy. If we cannot do 
better, a Temperance Lesson Book, of which several 
good ones have been published, is a good substitute. 

In teaching this as other subjects, the teacher should 
understand principles, and choose his own methods. 
Whether taught as physiology, political economy, or 
a separate branch, the following points should be 
aimed at: 

The pupils should be thoroughly intelligent upon 
the subject of alcohol, and its natural effect upon ani- 
mal life. 

1. They should be taught that it adds nothing 
whatever to the vital forces or vital tissues; it never 
enters into the elements of structure, but is always a 
disturbing force. 

2. They should be taught that it invariably inter- 
feres with the action of the brain, and the mind can 
get no reliable help from it. 

3. They should be taught that alcohol inflames the 
baser passions, blunts the sensibilities, and debases 
the feelings. 

4. They should be taught that an appetite for drink 
is certainly developed by those who use it, which is 
dangerous to life, destructive to health of body and 
peace of mind, and in millions of instances ruinous to 
fortune and all the high interests of the soul. 

It is reasonable to hope that a full knowledge of 
the consequences of indulgence in alcoholic drink 
may deter many from forming this fatal habit. 

In conclusion, we maintain: 

1. That the duty of giving an education involves 
the duty of giving the means to preserve that educa- 
tion. This work must be done in the home, the church, 
or the school. All of the reasons that make it advis- 
able for the State to establish schools instead of leav- 
ing all secular instruction to the home and church, 
are equally applicable to Temperance instruction. 

2. That Intemperance is a serious obstacle to the 
acquirement and preservation of mental culture. 

3. That instruction in the nature and use of alco- 
hol would be an effectual means of overcoming this 
obstacle. 

4. That it becomes the duty of the teacher to give 
this instruction. 

Prof. A. D. EISENHAUER,’ Norristown: It 
seems clear that it is our right and duty as 
teachers to give instruction in regard to the 

hysical evils resulting from the use of stimu- 
Co in general, and of alcohol, tobacco and 


opium in particular. It is legitimate to warn 
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pupils of their moral effects also—to quote Scrip- 
ture on the subject, and point out the examples 
of ruin that are only too common. This is 
more difficult than the physiological side, but 
the importance of the subject demands a special 
effort on the teacher's part to meet it. 

Miss LLtoyp: I suppose we are generally 
agreed as to the importance of instructing chil- 
dren in the physical effects of intemperance, 
and I believe in teaching the moral or rather. 
zmmoral effects also; but the question is, how 
shall we do it? Perhaps in the good time com- 
ing the text-book makers may help us. Where 
there are school libraries, they should contain 
works on this subject. 

Prof. Geist: Something has already been 
done in the way of temperance text-books. 

Prof. LARRABEE, of Wayne, said we should 
remember that the subject includes temperance 
in all things. 

Miss LLoyp: I suppose a correct definition of 
temperance would be: Moderate use of what is 
good—total abstinence from what is evil. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Supt. PRATHER offered this resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the judgment of this Associa- 
tion that instruction on the nature of alcohol and its 
effects on the human system should be given in our 
public schools and other institutions of learning. 

Supt. HARVEY: I hope we will pass this reso- 
lution. In my experience, when children are 
kept from school for want of proper clothing, or 
because their labor is necessary for the family 
support, it is usually owing to the drinking 
habits of the father. We ought to speak plainly 
on this subject. 

Prof. LARRABEE: I do not wish to be under- 
stood as opposing this action. Iam on that side 
of the question, and with the permission of the 
mover, will add another resolution: 

Resolved, That we hail with pleasure the present 
movement throughout the State to make Prohibition 
a part of the Constitution. 


Prof. Noss: When prohibition has become 
law with advancing civilization, the future his- 
torian ought to be able to record that the teachers 
were in the front rank in doing away with the 
drink-evil. We need not be fanatical, but we 
cannot afford to stop short of recommending 
total abstinence and legal prohibition. 

Both resolutions were adopted. 

Prof. R. B. Hays recited ‘‘ The Maniac.”’ 

After a recess, Prof. D. C. THomMAs, of Mans- 
field, read the following paper on the 


IDEAL NORMAL SCHOOL COURSE: 


NORMAL SCHOOLS have been standing on uncertain 
ground. Their function is indefinite, and by some it 
is doubted whether they have any. Claims have been 
set up for their® necessity by their friends, but they 
have been as often questioned and denied by those 
who have opposed them. Many have been established 
by men who hardly understood their purpose, except 
in a vague and general way, and being without fixed 
design they have failed to accomplish satisfactory 
results. 

The differences of opinion among the opponents of 
the Normal School are not more marked than among 
its friends. Even among its advocates jits place in our 
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system of education is not certainly fixed, many re- 
garding it as a kind of top-stone to our High Schools, 
and others advocating that it should do the work 
that is in many places incompletely done by the High 
School, in preparing young men and women for col. 
lege—* sandwiching ”’ it, as it were, between the High 
School and College. In fact we may say there is no 
institution in the land that has so indefinite a hold 
upon the educational public as our Normal Schools. 

What shall we say, then, concerning the discussion 
of our subject? We confess that the prospect is not 
flattering. The difficulties that meet us in the pre- 
sentation of our subject are unrelenting facts—and 
they are of such a nature that they can not be ig- 
nored, but must be met frankly and fearlessly—and 
we, as advocates of Normal Schools, must be able to 
show that they are an essential part of our educational 
system, and that they have an important function to 
perform which no other institution can supply. 

The Normal School question, in some of its phases, 
has been the subject of discussion in nearly every 
meeting of our Association. Able and exhaustive 
papers have been read in our aunual meetings, and 
also in the National Association itself, but yet more 
light is demanded. 

If the Normal School has any claim to existence, it 
must be based upon the supposition that there is a 
science of education. But the science of education 
is questioned by good authority. It is maintained by 
some of our ablest thinkers and best educators that 
there is a philosphy of education derived from prin- 
ciples, but no science based upon facts. Most of what 
passes for educational science is merely educational 
art—empirical processes based upon observation. It 
is held that “many great thinkers, ancient and 
modern, have philosophized about education. Solo- 
mon, Plato, Aristotle, Luther, Bacon, Comenius, Mil 
ton, Locke, Rousseau, Cousin, Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
Diesterweg, Hamilton, Mann, Wayland, Porter, and 
others, have propounded maxims of great value, but 
these do not constitute a science.’”” The many and 
essential disagreements of educators are urged as ad- 
ditional proof that there is no settled science of edu- 
cation. It is even questioned whether teaching is a 
profession, because it does not possess the necessary 
elements of a profession, as do law, medicine, or the- 
ology. The Normal School, therefore, is attempting 
to prepare teachers for a profession which has no real 
existence. It is a calling rather, which young men 
and women follow for a longer or shorter period in 
life, with no purpose of making it a life-work, but 
using it rather as a stepping-stone to some of the 
professions. 

The difficulties presented in the foregoing catalogue 
are the real issues of to-day—these are not mere fan 
cies, they are stubborn facts, and some of them, we 
doubt not, will be stoutly urged and manfully de 
fended here in this assemblage. These difficulties 
are by no means all that have been urged against our 
Normal Schools—nor even a greater part of what has 
been said—and we may ask, With what degree of suc 
cess have we been able to gainsay them ? 

The objections which we have enumerated are 
among the more important ones, and have been pre- 
sented to show,something of the hardships of the task 
before us. The uncertain ground upon which the 
Normal School stands—its indefinite function—the 
variety of opinions among its friends-s-the question 
whether education is a science, and whether peda 
gogy is a profession—are among the many questions 
which confront us in the outset in the report of a 
course of study. Well may we ask: What shall such 
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a course embrace? Can such a course be definitely 
laid down? Has it as yet been done? Who is able 
to do it? And yet we are expected to present not 
only a course of study, but ‘The Ideal Normal 
Course.’’ In every department of rational effort, the 
end in view determines the means to be employed. 
Hence, before attempting to present any course of 
study for our consideration, let us inquire : 

1. Should the teacher have special preparation for 
his work ? 

2. Where shall this preparation be obtained ? 

3. What shall be the course of study necessary to 
furnish such preparation ? 

The first of these questions we would answer in the 
affirmative. No business or profession can be so suc- 
cessfully engaged in, as by those who have had spe- 
cial preparation fortheir work. The blacksmith must 
learn his trade, the lawyer must become master of his 
profession, the doctor cannot gain his professional 
knowledge in a blacksmith shop, nor the carpenter 
learn his trade in the dissecting-room. In the pre- 
sentation of our report we desire then to call your 
special attention to the following points concerning 
the qualifications of the teacher : 

1. The teacher must possess such natural qualifica- 
tions of head and heart, and such general scholarship, 
as will comply with the legal requirements for obtain- 
ing a license to teach. 

2. He should possess, in addition to this general 
scholarship, a knowledge of specific methods, which 
constitutes a special fitness for teaching. 

3. He should possess a knowledge of the body of 
doctrine which underlies the processes, and assures 
their validity. 

From an inspection of the above statements, we 
readily see that the preparatiqn of the teacher may be 
classed under two divisions: 1. General preparation; 
and, 2. Professional preparation. 

It is usually claimed that the general preparation 
falls within the province of the Literary Institution, 
and that the professional preparation belongs legiti- 
mately to the Normal School. Concerning the first, 
the general preparation, two questions naturally arise : 

1. Of what should such preparation consist ? 

2. Where shall such preparation be obtained ? 

The object of a general education is to improve the 
condition of society and to secure the stability and 
purity of the government. The value of education 
in this respect is acknowledged by the civilized world, 
and accordingly every nation has in some form or 
other provided for the education of her people. The 
kind of education provided depends upon the degree 
of civilization and the form of government, and is 
largely moulded by the notion any people have of 
what constitutes good citizenship. This opinion 
varies as widely as do the nations of earth. In the 
United States our ideas of what is best for the general 
good of society determines what is most essential in 
culture, and accordingly what should be the qualifi- 
cations of the teacher. And again the tastes and 
needs of each separate State in the Union may re- 
quire a different standard of culture and training. 
Our own great commonwealth, with her vast resources 
and manufacturing interests, her mineral and agri- 
cultural products, requires in her citizens a fitness 
peculiar to her interests. Thus we see that the gen- 
eral qualifications in different communities are variable, 
to which the general preparation of the teacher must 
conform. Nor does this standard become constant in 
any given community unless fixed by legislative en- 
actment. The Legislature of Pennsylvania, by the 
wisdom and counsel of her ablest educators, has, so 
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far as elementary instruction is concerned, provided 
a course of study. This is an inheritance bequeathed 
to every boy and girl born upon her soil, be they rich 
er poor, high or low. Furthermore, provisions have 
been made whereby communities so desiring can ex- 
tend this course of instruction almost indefinitely un- 
der sanction of law. And accordingly an advanced 
eourse of study has been established in nearly every 
important town in our State. 

The curricula adopted by High Schools, Acade- 
mies and Seminaries, are essentially the same—nearly 
uniform. Such curricula are the outgrowth of expe- 
rience and the demands of society, and consequently 
improvements and additions will be made from time 
to time as the progress in societydemands. We may 
be asked: Is such a course of study Ideal? Itistrue 
we might fancy a vastly different course of study, but 
would such a course have the assent of the body of 
educators? The Ideal course must not only conform 
with the demands of society, but it must appeal for 
recognition to the experience and judgment of our 
ablest educators. 

In reply to the question: In what should the teach- 
er’s preparation consist as to subject-matter ? we would 
answer : 

1. Athorough and comprehensive knowledge of 
the branches as required by law in elementary in- 
struction. 

2. Such additional branches as are required by the 
eommunity in which he is to teach. 

3. And such supplementary and kindred topics as 
will enable the teacher to go beyond what is in the 
ordinary text-book. 

We now come to the second part of the question, 
namely: Where shall the teacher’s general prepara- 
tion be obtained? Our unequivocal reply is, At the 
Normal School. We are aware that this opens a 
question about which there is much controversy and 
antagonism of interest. We find ourselves upon the 
forbidden territory of academic instruction. High 
Schools, Academies and Seminaries, are largely en- 
gaged with academic instruction. In fact, it is their 
chief business, and by a sort of traditional notion they 
have come to claim this as their exclusive privilege, 
and that teaching subject-matter in Normal Schools 
is an illegitimate innovation upon the rights and in- 
terests of both public and private schools. But let us 
remember that privilege in this case does not carry 
with it the exclusive right. Normal Schools have a 
specific work, and are held responsible for the teach- 
er’s proficiency not alone in professional work, but also 
in subject-matter.” Graduates of Normal Schools are 
closely criticised in this respect. No institution should 
be held responsible for that which it does not teach. 
As well might we deny the right to the medical col- 
lege of teaching botany and chemistry, because these 
subjects are taught in other schools. Every institu- 

tion claims the right of self-protection in this respect, 
and assumes the right to teach all the subjects that 
underlie and immediately affect the successful prac- 
tice of their profession. While then we concede that 
academic instruction is given outside of Normal 
Schools (and well given, too), yet it is done ina gen- 
eral way—a general knowledge of the subject is all 
that is given and all that is required. But the teacher 
requires a different preparation from this. Itisa mis- 
take to suppose that the teacher requires no better 
preparation in the branches than the lawyer. A fair 
general acquaintance with these subjects will suffice 
the latter, but the former must have such an acquaint- 
ance with them as to enable him to impart that knowl- 
edge to others. If it is conceded that a teacher should 
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know more of a subject than he is required to teach, 
that his knowledge of the branches should exceed 
that required of the pupil. Where is such knowledge 
to be obtained? Certainly not in the school where 
the instruction does not go beyond the limits of the 
grade. 

Again, unprofessional institutions teach the various 
branches mainly with reference to the discipline they 
afford. The professional school teaches them from 
the teacher’s standpoint as applied methods of instruc- 
tion. In the one the branches are taught with refer 
ence to their importance as elements of education, in 
the other with reference to their practical application 
in the art of teaching. A well-regulated Normal 
School will instruct students in the principles and de- 
tails of the branches usually taught in the public 
school, with a view of securing that comprehensive 
knowledge which is essential to successful teaching. 
The instruction in all branches will be accompanied 
by a course of training which is calculated to evoke 
methods and cuitivate didactic habits of thought 
and expression. Academic studies or subject-matter 
should be included in a Normal School course. It 
forms no small part of the work. It. is the frame- 
work of a course of study upon which all the profes- 
sional work is placed. A Normal School course of 
study without the subject-matter would be about as 
useless as the human body without the skeleton. Pro- 
fessional studies may be taught abstractly, but not 
successfully. Having taken the position that subject- 
matter should be taught in our Normal Schools, and 
should comprise an important part of the course of 
study, we desire not to be misunderstood in this mat- 
ter. We hold for the reasons given, that Normal 
Schools may give academic instruction, but they 
should not do academic work—~. ¢., they should give 
academic training to the teacher, but should not at- 
tempt to give academic instruction to those who in- 
tend only to become general scholars, or to engage in 
other professions. 

If Normal Schools have any claim to existence it 
must be by sanction of law. They are creatures of 
the law, created by the law, and exist under the law. 
They are created with certain specific functions and 
privileges. The work to which they are to address 
themselves is the preparation of teachers for our com- 
mon schools. No other class of persons is named. 
No other class is invited to attend. 

State aid is offered only to those who intend to 
teach, and upon certain conditions. No distinctly 
legitimate Normal School can allow any but those 
who intend to teach to enter their halls as students. 
Some of our Normal Schools are fitting young men to 
enter college, and young ladies to enter seminaries— 
others are preparing young men for the professions of 
law and medicine; and thus we have come into fear- 
ful competition with both public and private schools. 
Their nondescript functions, and the uncertain and 
mixed character of the work which is often done by 
them, have weakened the confidence of many of our 
ablest educators, and brought the system into disre 
pute. There may have been an excuse for this de 
parture in some period of their struggle for existence ; 
but at the present time, with a liberal State aid and 
large appropriations, they ought rapidly to resume 
their appropriate and distinctive work. Only in this 
way can we gain the respect and maintain the dignity 
that pertains to the high trust which has been trans- 
mitted to our care. 

It may be urged that academic instruction in Nor- 
mal Schools is no better given than in other schools, 
and often not so well. This may be true. But it 
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ought not to be so. The work done in our Normal 
schools differs not only in degree but in kind. The 
student in the Normal school is not only taught Geo- 
graphy, Arithmetic, Grammar, etc., but he is taught 
how to teach these branches. In the Normal school 
the student and teacher should be able to enter into 
the higher life of the work. 

At this point it may be proper to observe that an 
Ideal Normal School Course of Study may exist with- 
out the Ideal Normal School, but the Ideal Normal 
School cannot exist without the ideal course of study. 
In our report we wish to be understood that our Ideal 
Course of Study goes with our Ideal Normal School, 
and our conception of what a Normal school and 
course of study should be, is also our. Ideal Normal 
School and course of study. It must be observed also 
that a very large part of a course of instruction repre 
sents solid work. ‘This cannot be easily represented 
on paper. In any school the Faculty is an important 
factor in the work. In the Ideal Normal School the 
Faculty is composed of instructors, chosen on account 
of their peculiar fitness for the several departments. 
If their qualifications and training are not superior to 
those who occupy the surrounding schools, how can 
the work be better done in the one than the other of 
these schools ? 

Thus far we have considered the general prepara 
tion of the teacher and the subject-matter of a course 
of study. We now come to the professional prepara 
tion and course of study. For convenience of pre 


sentation, we would arrange the teacher’s professional 
preparation under the following general heads: 


1. Practical, embracing school supervision, grading, 
course of study, examinations, the art of instructing 
and governing, school architecture, school hygiene, 
and school law. 

11. Historical, embracing: 1. A study of the edu- 
cational work and writings of Bacon, Milton, Locke, 
Rousseau, Spencer, Comenius, Basedow, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, Diesterweg, Willard, and Mann; and, 2. 
Systems of education in England, France, Germany, 
and Switzerland. 

11. Theoretical, embracing: 1. Psychology and its 
application to methods of instruction; 2. Philosophy 
of education; 3. Principles of education; and, 4. 
Methods of instruction. 

We would regard what is comprehended in the 
above as the minimum of professional work to be dis 
tributed throughout a two-years’ course, and to be 
taken in connection with the usual subject-matter of 
the course. Students should be well prepared before 
entering the Junior Course, else the professional work 
will necessarily be crowded out, as is too often the 
case. They are not required to graduate within a 
given limit of time, but are required to do a given 
amount of work. Students should have also a daily 
exercise in practice-teaching, until they have attained 
the required skill in the work of the school-room. 

The term Didactics, as found in most of our Normal 
School catalogues, is used to cover a large portion of 
what is called professional work. ‘The use of this 
term leaves the amount of work very indefinite, and 
there are too many cases on record where students 
have taken all the professional work in twenty-one 
weeks—literally crammed through. The result must 
be manifest. In the fa/ examination such persons 
will invariably give loose, general opinions, instead of 
fundamental answers. Professional knowledge ac 
quired in this way is of very little value—it is a mere 
pretense. Shams in any profession or calling are 
bad enough, but sham teachers are of all things the 
most intolerable, and do incalculable damage to the 
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cause of education. It is not a difficult matter ¢ 
arrange a course of study with a formidable array o 
high-sounding terms, but this alone does not rep 
sent either solid work or culture. What is m 
needed in connection with any course of study 
time—time for thought—time for growth. Student 
may be crammed full of subject matter and lectu: 
but unless this matter has been digested and assim 
lated, it will be of little use to them in after yea: 
Teachers who are sent from our Normal scho: 
should have acquired habits of accurate thought. 
person who is not a thorough student and clos 
thinker will never make a good teacher. 

Too little attention is usually given to the histor 
of education. The history of an art or science 
enables us to benefit by the experience of the past 
takes note of the progress which has been made, an 
prepares us to judge more accurately concerning th 
wants of the future. History should also embrace a 
acquaintance with the leading educational topics an 
important educational controversies of the day. 

The argument for the course of study is based upo1 
the supposition that there is a science of education, 
for the teacher to master the 
It is true 


and that it is essential 
professi ynal work in our Normal schools. 
such a science may not yet exist in its perfected stat: 
All the facts concerning education may not have beet 
cast into articulate form. Some of the relations of 
mind and matter may have baffled the shrewdest in 
vestigation and keenest research after the principl 
which underlie all fundamental truth. The will and 
its relations to the emotions and mental activities may 
But which 
sciences 7s complete? inductive. 

facts are constantly added to the experience of the 
past. Is not art in every department of sogial ecor 
omy undergoing vast modifications? So the art of 
teaching is to-day, as never before, receiving abund 
ant verification and improvement from the revelations 
of scientific investigation and experience. 

Educators everywhere are engaged in a crusade for 
facts and principles. And accordingly we find that 
the three R’s are rapidly giving place to the three 
M’s; and what is engaging the master spirits of edu- 
cation, at the present time, is not readin’, ’ritin’, 
’rithmetic, but mind, matter, method. The relations 
of these are the all-absorbing theme of the true 
teacher. If the science of education is not apace 
with other sciences, it must be remembered that it 
is one of the latest, and is the most subtle, profound, 
and intricate of them all—the science of sciences— 
the standard by which the validity of all other 
sciences must be. determined. 

In conclusion, allow us to repeat that in the course 
of study suggested, three distinct lines of training 
have beer marked out—the academic, practical and 
theoretical. These we have regarded as equally pro- 
fessional, because they are directly and intimately 
related to the teacher’s work. A careful and thought- 
ful study of these will reveal to him a higher ideal 
of his profession—will give him a broader field for 
the exercise of his highest powers and intellectual at 
tainments, thus transforming a mere handicraft into a 
liberal art, and elevating an occupation to the dignity 
and nobility of a profession. 

Supt. WoopruFF: I hold that the Normal 
course is defective in being foo thin, it is im- 
possible for students, in the time allotted, to be- 
come so familiar with all the studies that they can 
teach them with enthusiasm. Young people 
are more anxious to graduate—to get the di- 
ploma—than to get that mastery of their studies 


not have been fully determined. 
Science is 
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which qualifies them for teaching. They get | branches. Everybody knows that’a vast amount 


the diploma (and it seems easier to get it than 
to pass the professional examination of some 
superintendents), and having got it, they stop 
right there, and never get further—they have 
not acquired a love of study. Underlying the 
Normal course should be the equivalent of a 
college course, wherever acquired. There 
should be a discipline of the mind and develop- 
ment of the power to generalize, before taking 
the didactics of the Normal course. In study- 
ing for the diploma, the student does not get the 
culture he needs, for the reason that there is not 
time. You can cram the contents of a book on 
psychology, but mastery of the principles of 
mental philosophy that enables you to apply 
them in actual work is the product of a course 
not found in our Normal schools. They are 
supposed to be very thorough in their special 
department, but nothing they can give will 
make up for the want of broad intellectual cul- 
ture. Everybody who proposes to take the 
Normal school course should first have the 
general culture of a college course or its equiva- 
lent, and then two years of first-class Normal 
training, to teach him how to use what he 
knows—to perfect his knowledge by use. This 
is my 7dea/ Normal course. 

Prof. SENSENIG: It is true that many Normal 


graduates do not have what the Principals would 
be glad to have them possess; but we believe 
they are earnest workers, and doubt whether 
they are very inferior to college graduates— 
there are some college graduates who know less 


than some Normal graduates. As we look over 
the Superintendents and leading educators of 
the State, we find the schools of the Normal 
men as far advanced as those of the college 
graduates. It is not fair to pick out the weaker 
graduates and exhibit them as samples. We 
have had a college graduate who could not 
make even the elementary diploma; he has 
taught, holds a certificate, and may be a good 
teacher—but he could not pass that examina- 
tion. Of course it would be unfair to take such 
such a case as representative. I believe in 
scholarship supplemented by professional train- 
ing; and this is a work of time. No doubt 
many graduate from Normal schools and get 
diplomas who ought not; but is not the respon- 
sibility largely with the Superintendents who 
assist at the examination, and vote to pass them ? 
It is their business to do the sifting, and the 
second diploma is only granted upon their en- 
dorsement. The professional part of the course 
should be made more prominent; and the 
character of the final examination might be 
profitably modified so as to test the pupils more 
thoroughly in the science and art of teaching. 
Supt. COUGHLIN: I could give a case where 
the Superintendent refused to endorse the 
papers, and the teacher holds the diploma not- 
withstanding. The Normal course needs to be 
thicker rather than longer—less subjects per- 
haps, but more thoroughly mastered. Think of 
a sixteen-year-old pupil giving ome year to 
Physiology, Physical Geography, Mental Phi- 
losophy, etc., etc.—I cannot remember the 
whole catalogue, but there are several other 





* of this work is merely memorized, and will slip 
away in a short time. 

Supt. PRATHER: College graduates are not 
expected to be prepared for admission to the 
bar, yet young people fresh from city and 
country schools are expected to pass examina- 
tion for teachers. Of course, examinations are 
not perfect tests—some know more than the re- 
sults of examination show; others answer all 
the questions, and turn out failures. We can't 
make teachers of everybody—neither college 
nor Normal school can, ‘‘make a whistle of a 
pig’s tail."" We must not expect every graduate 
to be a successful teacher. 

Prof. Kemp: I ama college graduate and a 
teacher in a Normal school. Several teachers 
in our school are college men, and | challenge 
any school in the commonwealth to produce 
more enthusiastic and successful workers. We 
are told that no Normal school is justified in 
preparing students for college. Why not? 
These schools receive only part of their support 
from the State, and can only be justly required 
to return an equivalent for what they receive. 
It is not the schools which prepare pupils for 
college that bring the Normal system into disre- 
pute, but those which impress upon their pupils 
that no education is complete outside the 
Normal school, that /Aey possess the sum total 
of culture. No teacher is prepared to enter the 
school-room without liberal culture, and this 
should precede the professiona! course. 

Supt. BUEHRLE: The question, What is ex- 
pected of Normal ®schools? should determine 
their course. They are State institutions, estab- 
lished for the definite purpose of preparing 
teachers: any other use of them is a perversion. 








No one has any right to expect them to prepare 
pupils for college, or for business—there are 
schools designed to meet these wants. We do 
not send our sons to medical or law schools for 
a general education, because //ey are profess- 
ional schools; and until the Normal schools be- 
come professional in the same sense, pupils will 
come to them for A B C and spelling—‘‘aca- 
demic” work, as they call it. Then about the 
examinations: The examiners are met on -their 
arrival, and presented with a sketch of what the 
class have gone over, and their questions must 
be limited to that. Great pressure is brought to 
to bear upon us to pass the pupils: the Princi- 
pals do not say ‘“‘ Here they are; deal with them 
on their merits;’’ but there are all sorts of ex- 
cuses for weakness and failure—sickness, over- 
work, etc., (true enough, no doubt, considering 
what was crowded through )—and the examiners 
are human, and not proof against appeals to 
sympathy and charity; and so many pass who 
ought not; and //en the Normal school men 
come here and coolly tell us that the examiners 
are weak, and are to blame for the failures— 
after begging us to let them through. *Of course 
we deserve blame, but hardly from that quarter. 
There are others here who can testify from ex- 
perience that when a Superintendent does stand 
up firm and insist on a thorough test or mn 
diploma, there are those who do their best to 
make it ‘“warm”’ for him; and it won't do for 
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these men to ‘criticise our weakness. To con- 
struct an ideal course, we need first to have a* 
proper appreciation of the several educational 
agencies. The advent of Normal schools broke 
up the academies which once bridged the gap 
between common school and college, but noth- 
ing has been done to provide for the work thus 
left undone. The Normal course ignores the 
classics practically—the Latin they give is not 
worth speaking of. We want to unify all the 
educational forces—to have a system, which 
now we have not. The course is entirely within 
the control of the Normal schools themselves 
and the State Department—they prescribe it—so 
probably the examining Superintendents will 
escape blame for its defects and weaknesses. 
Dr. HiGBEE: This question is one of deep 
interest to me, as it ought to be to every one in- 
terested in the educational work of the Com- 
monwealth ; but we must deal with it practically 
while we are considering it ideally. I have 
been round among the Normal schools, and | 
wish to state here that so far as they have gone 
the examinations have been excellent, both on 
the part of the examiners and the pupils; and the 
schools are not turning out quacks—nor finished 
scholars, of course. I wish the day might come 
when they could have the material of which 
such might be made. Could we have good lo- 
calities, master minds in every subject taught, 
good buildings, plenty of money, good boys and 
girls, then we might venture to promise that the 
Normal schools should furnish capable teachers 
for most of the schools of the State. There is 


no comparison between Normal School and 
college—the college is intended for liberal cul- 
ture, and does not pretend to make teachers. 
Some of their graduates will make good teachers, 
and many poor; some will go through college 
or Normal school, or both, and come out num- 
skulls—but Directors ought not to be many 


years finding them out. We do not need so 
much to fix the curriculum, as to fix the Princi- 
pals and Professors. They should be men of 
the broadest culture possible ; and when we can 
get these, we should turn the others out. We 
want scholars—not holders of sheepskins, but 
men of culture—for Normal professors and Su- 
perintendents. Some of our Normal schools are 
making a good character for themselves; I have 


found in them keen scholars, doing noble work | 
for their schools. We want the men for these posi- | 


tions, and in a quarter of a century perhaps 
most of our teachers will be scholars. Will that 
day come? It is coming now! The 


cation; and I do not believe any State in my 
native New England could bring together an 
assembly so fully awake on the subject as we 
are here. Weare not behind: let us go forward 
—not quarreling about names, but seeking 


scholarship, whether obtained in college, or uni- | 


versity, or Normal school, or at the plow. 


On motion of Dep. Supt. Houck, Col Copg- 
LAND, of Indiana, and President HILL, of Lew- 


isburg University, were given the privileges of | 


the floor. 
Association adjourned to 8 p. m. 
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whole | : 
Commonwealth is alive on the question of edu- | 2@¢S half in school and half at some useful trade. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


was an “Exhibition and Class Exercises” 
by Indian pupils from the Training School at 
Carlisle. After music, Miss M. FRANCES Boice 
read two selections—‘‘ The Children” and 
“Tam O’ Shanter.” 
THE INDIANS. 

The Indian class having taken their places 
on the stage, Supt. BAER, (in the absence of 
Capt. Pratt, the head of the Training School) 
called the special attention of the Association to 
the work now being done at Carlisle, some of 


bp E programme announced for this session 


| the results of which were to be shown here. 
| This school is one of the three—at Forest Grove, 


Oregon, Hampton, Virginia, and Carlisle, Pa.— 
in which the government is trying the experi- 
ment of civilizing the rising generation of the 
aboriginal race, whose ancestors lived among 
these: mountains and valleys before Pottsville or 
the State Teachers’ Association existed. It is 
an intelligent, and promises to be a highly suc- 
cessful, effort to teach the remnant of this once 
powerful race the arts of the civilization that has 
superseded them. He had visited the Carlisle 
school when in full operation (it was now vaca- 
tion), had seen the pupils in their classes and 
their workshops; they are contented and happy, 
and the sight will well repay the thoughtful visitor. 
He hoped many teachers would make an op- 
portunity to go there. 

The lady in chage of the class—Miss P. M. 
SEMPLE—then took charge of the exercises, 
which consisted of songs, recitations, an original 
speech by one of the boys, a description of 
a picture by a little girl, simple exercises in 
arithmetic, etc., all of which were most interest- 
ing and gave evidence of faithful and success- 
ful work on the part of the teachers, and intelli- 
gence and docility on that of the pupils. 

The names of the class of ten boys and six 
girls were as follows: Etahdleuh (Kiowa), 
Lewis Brown (Sioux), Harry Kendall (Pueblo), 
Davis (Cheyenne), Edgar, Luther and Joel Switt 
(Sioux), Joel Chetopa (Osage), Neopot (Menom- 
onee), Nellie Roberts and Bessie Prescott 
(Sioux), Alice Neopot and Jennie Wapoose 
(Menomonees), Neetopa (Osage), and Mattie 
Reed (Pueblo). None of these children have 
been at school three years—some of the larger 
boys came to Carlisle in blankets and paint, 
knowing not a word of English. The younger 
pupils spend the whole time in school, the older 


Their progress in reading and writing is remark- 
able, and their aptness in acquiring the use 
tools is said to be even more so. All present 
were quite ready to believe the boy who told us 
‘“When we have been three or four years at 
school we will read as well as you;”’ and the one 
who, near the close of the exercises, called for a 
show of hands by those who were friendly to 
the Indians, received a unanimous vote. 

The young man who made the original speech 
talked good sense. He said: “Many white 
people are opposed to the Indians, and many 
Indians are opposed to the whites. This is be- 
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cause they don’t know each other. The schools 
at Carlisle and other places will bring us to- 

ether, and we will get better acquainted. We 
ae now that you are friendly to us, and when 
all our people are educated we will live together 
comfortably.” 

Temperance lessons are not forgotten at Car- 
lisle. The emphasis placed on “ Water makes 
the flowers grow,"’ by the young man who re- 
cited it brought an encore, and suggested the 
sharp contrast between this humane treatment 
and the whisky-agency system by which the 
Indian was prepared for the tender mercies of 
the War Department. 

The class manifested less embarrassment 
than might have been expected, with the 
exception of the young man who was pressed to 
say a few words in his own language—with 
which request he finally complied, and was re- 
warded with tremendoys applause. 

The sign language was also illustrated, and 
the ease with which the audience followed the 
story, the titie being given, was surprising. 

Altogether, this part of the eyening’s exercises 
was in a high degree successful, and if any one 
present needed to learn that the Indian is a 
human being, capable of civilization by humane 
treatment, that one was converted to the right 
side, as the expression of satisfaction was unani- 
mous. 

CHOICE MUSIC. 

At the close of the class exercises the Indians 
left the stage, which was immediately occupied 
by the Philharmonic Society of Pottsville, who 
entertained the audience for an hour with choice 
music, vocal and instrumental. The choruses 
were given in a style which we have not heard 
yo gene by amateurs in Pennsylvania, outside 
of Philadelphia; they were creditable to both 
leader and performers. The selection from 
Beethoven (Opus 11) given by Messrs. Wetherill, 
Schwarze and Alexander, was good, and a solo 
by Miss Ella Bright was particularly fine. Asa 
whole, the Association will not soon enjoy a 
richer musical treat. The audience showed 
itself appreciative, and we are sure that its 
musical talent is one of the chief among the 
many attractions of Pottsville. 

Before adjournment, a committee was ap- 
pointed consisting of Messrs. Cass, MOntT- 
GOMERY and Miss McCay, to conduct the 
election of officers to-morrow morning. 


— —EE 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


p presto opened at 9 o'clock, with singing of 

several pieces by the members, under the 

leadership of Prof. J. J. CAKE, to whom the 

Association is indebted for the arrangement of 

the musical exercises of the whole session. 
PLACE OF NEXT MEETING. 

Dr. JEFFERS asked the privilege of making a 
statement, and no objection being made, said 
that many of the members would be obliged to 
leave for home during the day, and he had been 
requested to move that we now select the place 
next meeting. 
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The motion was agreed to. 

Supt. CHAMBERLAIN invited the Association 
to Meadville, saying we had not met in that part 
of the State for years. The accommodations are 
ample and the point is accessible. 

Supt BEVAN named Williamsport, on account 
of its first-class railroad facilities and more cen- 
tral location. 

Supt. WoopRurFF said we had been to Wil- 
liamsport twice, and other places had stronger 
claims, geographically and historically. 

Supt. PRATHER had intended to ask us to go 
to Franklin, but in the interest of harmony 
would forego that pleasure and second the 
Meadville proposition. 

Supt. Luckey hoped we would continue the 
practice of swinging from end to end of the 
State. The west should have its turn this time. 
Of course, the local attendance could always 
control, and keep us at one end; but it would 
not be wise nor fair. 

Dr. JEFFERS: A year ago Meadville was 
nominated, and when I voted to come to Potts- 
ville, it was with a distinct understanding that 
Meadville was to be the next point. Let Wil- 
liamsport take its place on the list for next time. 

Deputy Supt. Houck nominated Asbury Park, 
New Jersey. 

A vote was taken, when 38 voted for Mead- 
ville, 95 for Williamsport, and a much larger 
number stood up when Asbury Park was called. 
Objection was made that some who had voted 
for Meadville were now voting for Asbury Park, 
and should not be allowed a second choice. 
The Chair ruled the point well taken; and was 
sustained on appeal; but on Asbury Park being 
again called, it received 112 votes. and was de- 
clared to have been adopted. 

This action was subsequently reconsidered, on 
motion of Mr. Houck, and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
moved that we go to Chautauqua. 

Mr. J. A. M. PASSMORE asked the Schuylkill 
teachers to remember that the Association would 
not have come to Pottsville but for the help of 
the friends of Meadville, who expected to have 
the next session there. 

On motion of Dr. JEFFERS, the whole subject 
was referred to a committee consisting-of Messrs. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Houck and HEIGES, with in- 
structions to report at 11 o'clock, recommending 
a place of meeting. 


FRATERNAL GREETINGS. 


On motion, Prof. H. R. SANFORD, of Middle- 
town, N. Y., was invited to address the Associa- 
tion, and responded: Seven years ago I was one 
of three fraternal delegates sent by New York to 
Pennsylvania, and to-day I am again present on 
behalf of your sister body to convey their cordial 
greeting. There is no feeling about state lines 
between us; we cross both-ways, and feel at 
home. We in New York have one advantage 
over you—the State has entire control of the 
Normal schools, and supports them very lib- 
erally ; but in many respects you are ahead— 
notably in having your State Superintendent 
made by appointment instead of election; with 
us it is a political office—so much party spoils, 
depending on the result of each election. I 
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congratulate you upon the evidence of life and 

progress. 

On motion of Dr. JEFFERS, the friendly greet- 
ing from New York was reciprocated. 

On motion of Prof. BEARD, the Secretary was 
instructed "to send our salutation to the State 
Association of Ohio, now in session at Niagara 
Falls. A telegram was accordingly sent as 
follows : 

To the President of the Ohio State Teac hers’ Ass Cta- 
tion, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: 
The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, 

now in session in the the Anthracite region of the 

Keystone State, sends greeting to the Ohio State 

Teachers’ Association, in session by the Falls of 

Niagara. J. P. McCaskey, Sec’y. 


In the course of the day the following answer 
was received: 

NIAGARA FALLs, N, Y., July 7, 1882, 
To the President of the Pennsylvania Tea hers’ As 
sociation ; 

The Ohio pedagogues at Niagara thunder back 
kind greetings to their anthracite brethren. 

J. J. Burns. 

On motion, the address in memory of the late 
Superintendent E. W. Mouck, of Washington 
county, prepared by Supt. SPIEGEL of West- 
moreland, who was prevented from attending 
here, was ordered to be printed in the proceed- 
ings, as follows: 

IN MEMORIAM. 

I should feel very much relieved could I indulge 
myself in the hope that what is done toward speak 
ing words of friendly tribute to the memory of our 
departed friend and fellow-teacher will have been an 
effort appreciated by this convention, and will have 
done justice, in a gre&t measure, to the life of him 
whose loss we so much deplore. 

I felt at the time of responding to the invitation of 
your Committee that some one more intimately ac- 
quainted with our departed co-laborer than I was, 
should have been appointed for this duty. However, 
when I recalled, during our short intimate acquaint 
ance, the many friendly, happy and profitable talks 
we had together on social as well as on educational 
subjects, I could not well refuse to contribute some- 
thing by which the world can know at least a few of 
the excellent results of Mr. Mouck’s twenty-five 
years of school-room experience. And further, there 
is a delicacy in assuming the responsibilities of duties 
of this character; for I am very sure a life so full of 
hope and promise, so full of love and devotion for 
home and family, so full of enthusiasm and inspira- 
tion in the school-room, so full of patriotism and 
bravery for his country’s cause, should be more fully 
recorded than time and space will permit on this oc- 
casion. 

I shall only attempt, and that briefly, to set before 
you the activities of a generous heart, the sympathies 
of a noble nature, the affections of a true teacher, 
devoted husband, and indulgent parent. 

Permit me at this juncture to interpose a few words 
concerning a subject on which this Convention as 
well as similar conventions have been very remiss. 
Our records containing the proceedings of this Asso- 
ciation are very deficient in the personal effort— 
scarcely do we find any traces of the methods of 
labor of educators who to a very great extent shaped 
the educational history inthis State. What teacher is 
not greatly benefited, encouraged and inspired, after 
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having carefully read and contemplated the hard 
ships, experiences, trials and difficulties of Professors 
Allen and Shoemaker in helping to shape and mould 
educational sentiment and history in this Common 
wealth, in helping to burst the iron bands of igno1 
ance and prejudice in their fields of labor! The 
spirit that led the active life of these great and untir 
ing educators has enshrined itself in the hearts of not 
only the teachers of Pennsylvania, but the teachers 
The grit of an earnest 
teacher, the experiences a tried and successful 
educator, and the trials of a poor man’s life (fox 


teachers are nearly all poor), are excellent themes 


throughout this whole land. 


of 


for serious meditation. 

Prof. Mouck was a poor boy; had many difficulties 
to surmount, and many inconveniences to endure. 
Should time permit I would gladly trace his days 
when a school boy, his days in the school-room as 
teacher, his work while principal of schools, his fou 
years’ life as a soldier and officer in the late rebellion, 
and, lastly, trace the plan grosecuted by him in his 
short yet effective administration as Superintendent 
; Washington county. All this would 
perhaps occupy too much of your time. 

Edward Wright Mouck was born in Finleyville, 
Washington county, Pennsylvania, April 1839; 
died February 19, 1882, aged 42 years. 

In 1845 his parents removed to Pittsburgh, and two 
years thereafter to McKeesport, where he spent his 
boy-hood, received his education in the public schools 
McKeesport Academy, laid the foundation for 
hing, and taught his first school. 

f 17 he was elected principal of Mc 
which position he held until 
was called to the principalship of 


oOo! sc hools of 


22 


nis e¢ 
and 
his future te 

At the age of 
Keesport public 
1360, I 


schor Is, 
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Johnstown public schools, in Cambria county, Penn- 


sylvania. At the triennial convention of school 
directors which convened the following spring, Mr. 
Mouck was urged to become a candidate for Superin 
tendent of schools of Cambria county ; and had it not 
been for the fact that Mr. Mouck had only been a 
resident of the county for about nine months, his 
election would have been certain. 

He returned to McKeesport at the close of his 
work in Johnstown, and on May 4, 1861, enlisted as 
sergeant in Company “1” 9th Regiment P. R. V. C. 
In January, 1863, he was promoted to a First Lieu 
tenancy. On account of ill-health he resigned July, 
1863, and returned home to his parents. He re- 
mained at home but a short time. Rest having re- 
stored his health, he reénlisted in the 3d Regiment 
Pennsylvania Artillery, remained faithful at his post 
to the close of the war, and received his honorable 
discharge July 25, 1865, at the age of twenty-four. 

In more than four years of his army life, he was 
sick only a few months—honorably filled the duties 
of his post both as private and officer—passed through 
the following battles without wound or scar :—Me- 
chanicsville, Gaines’ Mill, New Market Cross Roads, 
Malvern Hill, Bull Run, South Mountain, Antietam, 
Fredericksburg and Gettysburg. You may search the 
army records of hundreds of young men—none more 
noble, brave and true will you find than that of Prof. 
Mouck. 

After his return home from his army life he re- 
mained with his parents but a short time, when he again 
resumed his favorite profession—teaching different 
grades of schools in the country until 1872, when he 
was elected to the principalship of the Canonsburg 
public schools, Washington county, Pennsylvania. 
He held this position until 1875, when he accepted 
the position as compositor and associate editor on the 
Canonsburg Herald. 
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In this position he manifested great skill, and 
proved himself entirely competent by the judicious 
exercise of his fine judgment and high sense of honor. 
However, with all his success in this new field, he 
felt toa certain degree discontented. Although he 
loved the duties of his recent undertaking, yet he was 
not satisfied. The school-room and _ school-room 
duties were found uppermost in his conversation. 

In 1877, he again took charge of the Canonsburg 
schools. He became a candidate for the County 
Superintendency the following year, but was unsuc- 
cessful. His defeat did not discourage him. He 
knew that the strong and active element in his support 
would in three years gather sufficient strength to 
secure his election to this important position. 

In May, 1881, he again came before the Directors 
as a candidate for County Superintendent, was elected 
and commissioned, and had served but nine months 
when the injuries received at Mansfield terminated 
his earthly career. 

Mr. Mouck left his home on a Thursday afternoon, 
with the intention of visiting schools. He told a 
gentleman who sat with him in the cars, that the bad 
roads prevented him from visiting as many of the 
country schools as he would like, and that his present 
visitations would be confined to schools near the rail- 
roads. It appears that he was about to board a train 
when he missed his footing; another train passing that 
moment, Struck and ran over him. He was taken to 
the West Pennsylvania Hospital, where the injured 
arm was amputated an inch or two below the shoulder. 

Suffering intense pain for three long weeks—calmly, 
resignedly, manfully did he bear his sufferings. Many 


times during the period of his severest pains he would 
speak of the education of his little girls, and his future 
plans concerning his work as County Superintendent. 


Even a few days before his death he said that he 
hoped God would spare his life, for he felt that he 
could go into his field of labor and do ten times more 
work, though he had but one arm. 

The education of his children and the protection 
of his family were among the last words he uttered. 
As the dreadful hemorrhage was slowly closing his 
eyes in death, the words, “ wife,’’ “home,” “ chil- 
dren,” were faintly yet distinctly heard. In one little 
rally a moment before his last breath, he exclaimed, 
“ Doctor, what is the cause of this terrible weak- 
ness ?”’? When he was told that he was bleeding to 
death, again was heard, “ wife,’ “ home,” children,” 
and the fatal hemorrhage hushed his voice forever. 

Thus ends the career of one who was at his death 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Superintendent of 
Sabbath-school, and Commander of the Grand Army 
Post of Canonsburg. 

I wiil say nothing of our friend’s defects. Of the 
dead say nothing, unless you can say something good. 
All men have faults. Mr. Mouck had his, and it 
may be that the few faults he had may have been an 
advantage to the general effect of his character, as 
the shadows of a picture help all the Hgf¢. He is 
now wrapt in light. He knows. He is satisfied. 
God bless him! Our cherished friend and teacher— 
he has only left us to linger a little and then to follow. 
Gone with his work rounded and complete. Long, 
sad and frequent will be the visits of wife and chil- 
dren to that spot which is to them, as it were, the 
central point of the universe, and speak the name of 
him was once so quick to hear every sound of their 
voices, but who will never answer them again on 
earth. 

The soft summer breezes will bear on their wings 
ten thousand times the words, “ father,’’ “ husband,”’ 
to that little heap of earth in Oak Spring Cemetery, 
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the spot where rest the mortal remains of one who 
purified family conceptions of purity, and beautified 
the ideal of every excellence. The grief of those 
who remain is sacred, and into the privacy of whose 
sorrow not stranger nor friend can enter. 

May the Judge of the widow, and He who has 
promised to be Father of the fatherless, be to the 
bereaved ones all that our most sincere prayers can 
invoke. 

** How easy! how easy!” to glide from our work 
here to our work there.’’ Yes, easy for him who has 
done life’s work well, and who, when the summons 
to go up higher comes, has nothing to do but to die, 
and enter upon that purer, sublimer service. 

“‘ The battle of our life is brief, 
The alarm, the struggle, the relief; 
Then sleep we side by side.”’ 


PLACE OF MEETING. 

Supt. CHAMBERLAIN reported from committee 
that Williamsport was recommended as the place 
of next meeting. He added that, by his request, 
Meadville had not been brought before the 
committee. 

The recommendation was adopted. 

Miss SARAH A. McCoo 1, of Pottsville, then 
read the following paper on 


ENERGY. 
’Tis not in mortals to command success, 

But we'll do more, Sempronius; we'll deserve it.—Addisenx 

In the battle of life, in the struggle for wealth, the 
grasp for honor, for knowledge, for fame, an ever- 
growing and never-ceasing desire for that which is 
beyond lures the human soul to higher, greater, 
better things. There is no half-way house—no inn 
by the way—where the aspirant may loiter and rest, 
if success, ultimate success, is the watchword of his 
soul. Rest means retrogression ; to halt is to recede. 
Onward, onward, ever onward! is the march from 
effort to success. 

Action pervades the whole material world. The 
subtle air is constantly in motion. The innumerable 
globules which fill the mighty deep, move continually 
among themselves. Winds blow, waters flow, the 
seasons chase each other with impetuous haste, and 
action manifests itself in a thousand ways through 
Nature’s various channels.- Air, earth and water— 
every creature upon the face of the earth—hath some 
active mission to perform. The great Creator him 
self never ceases to act, nor tires in his ceaseless 
action as Supreme Ruler of the universe. The goal 
to be reached by man requires action. ‘“ By the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread’’ pervades 
every avenue of life, and nothing desirable can be 
obtained without that action and effort which the 
curse spoken in the garden of Eden implies in its 
truest sense. 

Wisdom is necessary to direct the active exertions 
of man, in order that he may live usefully and happily. 
Is it wisdom to strive after success? Is success de- 
sirable? Is it coveted ? Who launches his frail bark, 
freighted with precious hopes and anxious longings 
upon the sea of life, and never dreams of or looks 
forward to the harbor of success? Is it not the de 
sired acme of every adventurer? How, then, may 
it be attained ? Is it within the grasp of all? Has 
Addison spoken truly? Can mortals not command 
success? Is itnever reached? What are the essen- 
tials requisite to secure its possession ? 

The desirableness of an cbject must first be clearly 
established before the human mind can be brought to 
seek for or attain the prize. Yet who would contro- 
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vert the assertion that success is desirable, while the 
entire universe teems with the efforts to obtain it, and 
the receding corridors of time resound the echoes of 
lamented failures, or shed the redolence of accom- 
plished triumph? Our very existence is but the 
living to achieve a great success. “ Life’s but a 
means unto an end, that end, beginning, mean and 
end to all things—God.” 

That all do not attain success is axiomatic. The 
wrecks which lie cast upon the records of time testify 
too surely to this sad truth. ‘That which all desire 
many fail of possessing for lack of diligence, for 
lack of knowledge, or for lack of perseverence. 
Solomon says: “ The diligent hand maketh rich.” 
The mind of man indicates by its perpetual inquisi- 
tiveness of spirit, its restlessness of desire, its intensity 
of passion, its daring enterprise, its insatiable thirst 
for wealth, for pleasure and for fame, that it is created 
for action; and the realities of life have proven in- 
dubitably that diligence is necessary for the develop- 
ment of the intellectual faculties, and absolutely im- 
portant to mental health and vigor. 

Diligence then is a powerful coadjutor to success. 
Diligence in all things—diligence well directed—dili- 
gence systematically applied, continually exercised, 
unceasingly used. He who directs his undivided at- 
tention to this one auxiliary, has taken the foremost 
step, whether he is seeking success as a merchant, as 
a writer, or as an educator. Perhaps, in this last 
named position, success may seem more surely to 
elude the grasp of the seeker than in many other 
occupations in life; and we, as educators, may be 
less able to attain that degree of result which the 
world or our own consciences may be willing to cail 
success. We are called to deal with that subtle 
thing denominated mind ; and, with all apparent dil- 
igence and desire of accomplishment, we not only 
fail to command success, but too often in our mis- 
taken preparation and application we fail to de- 
serve it. 

Human progress is based upon a laudable desire to 
excel, and everywhere, in every occupation and pro- 
fession, there are to be found, eager, aspiring men, 
who are earnestly desirous of improvement in their 
various departments of labor. None rise above 
mediocrity who are satishied with to-day’s attain- 
ments; and whenever that point is reached at which 
no advance is made, further progress is impossible, 
and the individual glides into a rut from which he 
cannot extricate himself—trudging but midway on the 
road to success, surpassed and forgotten by the front 
rank of the workers of the world. Success to him is 
ever a Will-o’-the-wisp, an ignis fatuus, never attain- 
able, and ever eluding his fruitless grasp. Success 
can only be attained by a systematic application and 
the untiring use of the means thereto. 

In the wake of diligence and attendant upon it is 
knowledge. That celebrated aphorism of Bacon, 
which is but a paraphrase of Solomon’s proverb, “ A 
wise man is strong,” is a key to the inner passages 
leading tosuccess. “In all thy getting, get wisdom,” 
that is, knowledge. “ Knowledge is power.” 

Qualification for position is absolutely necessary. 
Without it effort is futile, for it must act efficiently 
and advantageously in exaet proportion as it is di- 
rected intelligently. The acquirement of a certain 
amount of knowledge, then, is of vital importance, 
that industrial effort may be most surely directed, 
This requisite for success resolves itself into three 
elements: Knowledge of the work to be applied; 
knowledge of the material upon which the applica- 
tion is to be made; anu self-knowledge. 

The educator needs to have his mind filled with 
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classified truths and principles, his reasoning powers 
drilled to philosophic, mathematical thinking, his 
memory abounding with facts and illustrations, and 
his perception, clear, quick, acute. He needs in the 
second place, a thorough knowledge of human nature, 
and of intellectual, moral and physical capacity; and, 
lastly, that most important of all requisities, self 
knowledge. Every one should aspire to secure for 
himself a symmetrical development of character and 
intellect, if he has an honorable ambition to excel. 
Know thyself—for without a thorough knowledge of 
self, it is impossible for one to discern what character 
istics exist within him, in a rudimentary condition, 
the culture and development of which are necessary 
to enable him to secure that symmetry of character 
which will aid him in winning success. 

Too often the real causes of failure are within us 
interior, not exterior. He who would win, must first 
master himself, and then his surroundings. Is it a 
Herculean task? Success is only thus acquired. 
Courage and fortitude are hand-maidens in the ac 
complishment of the desirable attainment. 

Do you attribute failure to your environments? to 
unfavorable times or circumstances? Then do you 
proclaim your own weakness, and indicate an utter 
misconception of the obstacles which obstruct you: 
advancement to the desired goal. The “ royal road” 
is a nonentity. “ The fault is in ourselves that we are 
Wherein lies the error of multitudes 
in the present time? They ardently desire success ; 
they hope for it; they reach toward it. They say, It 
shall be ours, and yet they fall short of its acquisition. 
They are diligent, they abound in knowledge in their 
various departments, and they evince zeal and energy 
in their vocations. 

Goethe, with his rare discrimination and fine op 
portunities for observation, said: “It is not uncom 
mon for men to be more ardently desirous of a noble 
recompense than studious to acquire the means of 
deserving it.” Here lies the secret of success. If 
we desire to be sure of success, we must earn it—we 
must deserve it. It can be obtained, but the price 
must be paid for it, by sweat of brow or toil of brain. 
We have no right to expect it, no reason to claim it 
as our reward, if we are not willing, by patient, pains- 
taking, persevering application to strain every nerve, 
and to press forward with all our might in the work 
of fitting ourselves thoroughly for the performance of 
the duties in the position we occupy. We must earn 
it. 

Success is attainable. The records of the past af- 
ford innumerable instances in which many have 
proven themselves worthy. The achievements of 
the world have all been made through systematic, 
persevering effort. 

It is sometimes said that circumstances make the 
man; but circumstances alone are powerless, if the 
man be not fitted to meet the circumstances. An im- 
portant element of success, then, is found in the 
adaptability of man to circumstances, for we not un- 
frequently find failure attending the efforts of one, 
and success crowning the efforts of another, who 
seemingly appear to possess equal opportunities and 
advantages, and who are in precisely similar fields of 
labor. The inequality lies in the preparation of the 
man for the task, and when there is a meetness in 
both, success must be secured. 

Perhaps no instance more forcibly evinces this prin 
ciple than the success of M. Lesseps in the concep- 
tion, designing and construction of the Suez Canal. 
He commenced this great work—great in itself, great 
in its results——-under the most formidable opposition, 
and carried 1t on amidst the most discouraging obsta- 
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cles, and yet it was finished in such a way as to com- 
mand, yes, compel, the admiration of the whole 
world. He evidently was fitted to the work, and de- 
served the reward he obtained. 

An error often made is that of impatience in the 
humble stations, and a constant present desire to win 
the loftiest eminence in the several spheres of activity 
at once. Progress is laudable and desirable, yet we 
should not despise the day of small things; neither 
should we, in our anxiety for what is beyond, slight 
present opportunities and duties. The first requisite 
for advancement is to be conspicuously effective in a 
lowly position. 

Slighted work, because comparatively insignificant, 
never advances one on the road to success. He who 
does not prove faithful in a lowly position, has little 
reason to anticipate advancement to something higher. 
The military officer who cannot command a company 
of soldiers successfully and efficiently, can never lead 
a regiment to victory. The lawyer who fails to at- 
tend to the minor duties of the attorney, who is not 
diligent in study and faithful in his researches, is un- 
fitted to take upon himself the mightier, weightier 
matters of his profession, seldom rises and with lu- 
minous eloquence dispels the doubts and _ intricacies 
of perplexities, or attains the lofty position of the 
eminent jurist. 

What we need is earnestness of purpose and de- 
termination of spirit; an indomitable will and a per- 
sistent perseverance, which, seeing the obstacles and 
fearing them not, rises above all difficulties; passes 
over them, around them, through them, onward to 
success. Dickens says, “‘ There is no substitute for 
thorough-going, ardent, sincere earnestness,’’ and if 
we apply it perseveringly to our several vocations, 
we may pave the way to winning the desired meed. 

Applying general principles by which to attain 
success to the routine duties of the educator, we 
would urge upon him the Habit of diligence, em- 
bodying carefulness, attention, punctuality and accu- 
racy; for who should be the possessor of these quali- 
fications if not the educator? And with these quali- 
ties we would unite knowledge in its three-fold 
character, gleaned everywhere, stored up and classi- 
fied, that it may be readily reached when needed. 
And, in addition, “that internal or inherent power’ 
which produces an effect which, if fully exerted, 
becomes potential, and which is the actual power 
forcibly applied throughout all nature, summed up in 
the term energy, embracing the stimulus which devel- 
ops the latent capabilities, and which calls out that 
persistent perseverance and untiring application so 
valuable and essential. 

Our work is not a sinecure. He who has spent 
any length of time in this vocation needs no argu- 
ment to convince him of this fact; yet it is a time- 
honored work—a work not excelled by any upon the 
earth save the preaching of salvation to the world; 
and is it not a hand-maiden to this, the crowning vo- 
cation of man? 

Our Saviour was the Great Teacher. To Him 
should we go for our inspiration, and of Him may we 
learn that every virtue which man may evince, every 
talent he can command, and every acquirement he 
may obtain, is conducive to the perfect accomplish- 
ment of his grand mission. Knowledge, diligence, 
perseverance, will, courage, fortitude, discipline, firm- 
ness, love, gentleness, all are requisites to successful 
teaching. It is, then, no light matter to instruct the 
immortal mind ; yet he who so applies all the neces- 
sary qualifications to his work cannot fail of deserv- 
ing success: more than this, he must secure it. 

Dream not that fortune will wake you up to fame, 
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to honor, and to success. Fickle fortune finds fame 
for none. Special excellence is the sime gua non for 
special prominence in any undertaking. Would you 
achieve success? Fortify yourself for your work by 
thorough qualification and adaptation to it, and in- 
dustriously apply yourself to the discharge of every 
duty pertaining to the accomplishment of the desired 
object. Be, in the words of Milton, “ enflamed with 
the study of learning and the admiration of virtue; 
stirred up with high hopes of living to be brave men 
and worthy patriots, dear to God, famous to all ages.”’ 


Supt. N. H. ScHeNcK, of Cameron, read a 
ard which appeared on the programme for 

ednesday, but was postponed until the speaker 
should arrive. Its subject was the 


SCIENCES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


THE spirit of progress has taken firm hold of the 
age. From whatever quarter of the compass you 
journey, and by whatever highway you proceed, you 
see everywhere unmistakable evidences of this spirit 
of advancement. Into whatever field of human ac- 
tivity you may push your investigations, you at once 
discover the steady march of improvement. 

This spirit has fastened itself as with an iron grasp 
upon almost every sphere of human life, till it has 
wrought a revolution in our whole style of exis- 
tence—a revolution in nearly every particular worthy 
of the energies employed. To-day the moons of 
Mars wink at each other as they remember those who 
denied their existence; a strip of rawhide stretched 
over a tomato-can began to talk as soon as Bell and 
Edison unloosed its voice; iron ships float; water is 
made of two combustible gases; an event occurring 
in Europe at noon is known to early risers in America 
the same morning before they get out of bed, and 
“the world moves,’ whether popes and old fogies 
happen to like it or not. And our common schools 
have not entirely escaped this spirit which is urging 
on the world at such rapid strides. 

But who will attempt to show that, during the ma- 
jestic sweep in science and art, through the last quar- 
ter of a century, our schools have kept side by side 
with other enterprises? It is true, that the improve- 
ment in school-house architecture, and furniture, in 
theories, methods and systems, has been remarkable, 
but still it does not meet the demands of the present or 
the needs of the future. There is no use in shutting 
our eyes tothe fact that there are coming out of 
our schools, of all grades, an innumerable throng of 
children who are poorly qualified to grapple with the 
stern realities of life, and who are far from having a 
proper conception of manhood or womanhood, and 
citizenship, demanded by the exigencies of the times. 
To meet the demands of the age, our common schools 
must be raised to that standard of excellence which 
the needs of the people require. 

I think it is a fair position to assume, that where 
nine-tenths of the future citizens of this republic are 
receiving their education, and in all probability, will 
finish it, the instruction given and the studies taught 
should be of such a character as will not only store 
their minds with useful knowledge, but properly de- 
velop within them the ability to gain all kinds of 
knowledge for themselves, in after years, and to know 
in what way to rightly use and enjoy all the wonder- 
ful sources of knowledge with which we are sur- 
rounded. With this proposition you will all agree ; 
but when I say our elementary schools fall infinitely 
short of this, and must ever do so, until we have a 
change, or at least a modification, of the present curri- 
culum of study, perhaps you all will not agree. 
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I would not forget that there are persons before me 
to-day, for whose opinions, educationally, I have the 
profoundest respect, from whom I would rather learn 
than attempt to be their teacher—who will differ with 
me, when | assert that a period has arrived in our 
school life when, somehow, we must make our course 
of study broader; so broad, at least, that it will admit 
the teaching of the elements of the sciences in our 
Elementary Schools. 

Now, before I proceed further, I wish it distinctly 
understood that our common school system and its 
founders and teachers have no warmer friend than 
myself, and that I am not here for the purpose of go- 
ing off on a tirade against them. No; far be it from me 
to say one word against them, that would give the 
enemies of the system a single peg on which to hang 
a single objection. Rather let me unite you in bid- 
ding them God-speed! until, inevery valley, we shall 
see a line of school-houses standing as armed senti- 
nels beating back the powers of ignorance, crime and 
infidelity, and until we hear, on every hilltop and in 
every dell, the shout of the merry school children. 
But, I think it is time to call a halt, and seriously 
inquire whether there are not in all this fair garden 
of growing glories, obnoxious weeds, keeping apace 
with the growth of the beautiful flowers, which, if not 
plucked up and thoroughly rooted out, must eventually 
obscure the beauty of the latter and extract their 
sweetness, thus destroying what might have been a 
“thing of beauty, a joy forever.” 

The cries that come from the hearts and homes of 
the people, a majority of whom are honest and intel- 
ligent, dare not be ignored if we would continue to 
grow in all the educational graces which tend to make 
us a free and intelligent people. The complaint that 
our boys and girls, in these schools, are poorly fitted 
for practical life ; the lament of men and women who 
have waded through all grades of schools, even 
through college, that they are unable to account ra- 
tionally for the phenomena which on every hand 
thrust themselves upon their attention;,the regret 
of so many, that they spent so much time in learn- 
ing what is entirely useless, and failing to learn 
what they need every day; the expressions: “I 
didn’t think,” and “JI don’t understand,” coming 
from old and young alike, all go to prove that there 
is something wrong with the instruction given in 
our elementary schools, and must ever be, until we 
introduce the physical sciences into these schools, 
and thus give our children eyes to see everywhere 
the million beauties with which the beneficent hand 
of God has surrounded them, and ears to hear the 
grand music that nature’s orchestra is everywhere 
playing, and spirits full of the inquisitive, that stop 
not at the threshold, but seek to enter the temple, and 
know why and how of the forces and elements and 
treasures in the earth beneath and the heaven above ; 
and souls that reverently “look up through nature 
unto nature’s God.” 

I once more assert that any system of instruction 
which fails to enable one to utilize his powers and to 
understand so that he may enjoy, must inevitably re- 
sult in failure. Without the sciences in our public 
schools, failure must of necessity be largely the result. 
On the other hand, I do not pretend to say that by 
teaching the sciences all the murmurings will cease, 
all the regrets die away, all the people become intel- 
ligent, orderly and righteous, and that the lion and the 
lamb shall lie down together, and a little school-boy 
lead them; but I do most emphatically believe that, 
upon the advent of the sciences, physical and social, 
into our elementary schools, we shall see coming 
over the horizon of the educational field the morning 
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light of a better day; a day when our girls shall take 
more interest in acquiring useful knowledge, in fitting 
themselves for the high and holy responsibilities of 
womanhood and motherhood, and take less interest in 
the fashions and follies of society, which if not checked 
must plunge us into moral darkness; a day in which 
we will awaken in our boys tastes and ambitions alto- 
gether different from what we now do—tastes and 
ambitions to be satisfied only when they drink in the 
wonders which are connected with their everyday 
life; a day when we shall open the gates through 
which we shall lead them into wide fields of intellec- 
tual effort and pleasure, out of which shall come close 
observers, careful thinkers, enthusiastic students, in- 
dustrious and intelligent citizens. 

The objectors and objections to introducing the sci- 
ences into the schoolsare numerous. The chief class 
besides the one already mentioned, is composed of 
teathers who believe in the cramming process, and 
that it would necessitate the learning of a few ques 
tions less in arithmetic, grammar, and geography, and 
materially effect the average in final examinations, and 
thus be the means of defeating them for re-election by 
the august School Board, which measures the suc- 
cess of a teacher by the number of meaningless an- 
swers the pupils can give to useless questions, asked 
by a teacher who constantly keeps in view the exam- 
ination, instead of the physical, mental and moral 
development of the pupils. 

But you say, “ We must teach arithmetic.”’ Of 
course; we can’t teach too much of that, though we 
might take a little less time about it, perhaps, “ and 
a little geography, and grammar, and penmanship” — 
nobody objects to that, and nobody should object. 
** Now we put in six hours a day at this kind of work, 
kept as busy as heart and brain and tongue can work. 
Six from six leaves nothing; and where is your time 
for science ?”’ 

To this first objection, let me say that by using com 
mon sense, sound judgment, and a little native tact in 
teaching the ordinary branches, some considerable 
time might be saved. Take the subject of grammar, 
for instance. It is not impossible to conceive of a 
great and noble character, a profound and brilliant 
intellect that had never quarreled over some of the 
petty quibbles and exceptiong, and over-nice hair- 
splitting, of our good old Englishtongue. To the boy 
who is not to finish his education, it is likely that noth- 
ing would do him less good, afford him less satisfac- 
tion, bring him in less money, than to know the pre- 
cise number of tenses which adorn the subjunctive 
mood, and the reason for their being but two, or four, 
or six—I forget whose grammar I studied last, and 
therefore do not know myself. But, in all seriousness, 
what good will it do a boy, either in this world or the 
next, to spend a half-hour in discussing the antecedent 
term of the preposition wader in the sentence, “ John 
kicked the cat under the table.”’ 

Now, friends, don’t you believe that, by omitting a 
great deal of twaddle, this worse than useless method 
of teaching pupils to analyze and parse at the speed of 
a circular saw without having any knowledge of the 
use of language in speaking and writing, to teach that 
which is sensible and useful—how to speak properly 
and write correctly—that we might save half the time 
we now use for grammar, and be better off? 

Again—shade of Noah Webster, forgive me !—but is 
it not a shame that so much time is wasted in trying 
to lead pupils to spell? I firmly believe half the time 
for this branch could be saved by making every reci- 
tation a spelling lesson, and dispensing entirely with 
spelling classes in test words. I would have every 
pupil go to the board whenever called upon, and 
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write any part of the lesson assigned him. Heshould 
be taught that his lesson is but imperfectly learned, 
until he can spell the words in the lesson. Never let 
a pupil spell a word which he cannot use in its proper 
place, and never let him use a word which he cannot 
spell. 

P Thus, by a proper method of teaching these two 
branches, almost time enough can be saved to give a 
lesson in science. But when we come to geography, 
arithmetic, and scolding, what a sense of shame comes 
over us at seeing what time is squandered! It is no- 
torious that in many schools pupils begin the study of 
geography and arithmetic at the age of eight. Atten 
they are still saying, “‘ Two times two are four,”’ and 
that “ Geography is a description of the earth’s sur- 
face.” At fourteen “ Pennsylvania is bounded onthe 
north by New York ;” and at eighteen they insist that 
“«« Pennsylvania is bounded on the south by Maryland,” 
etc. I cannot believe that it takes ten years, or the 
half of it, or even the third of it, to acquire all the 
essential facts of geography. All this is but a feeble 
effort to prove what all observers of schools must have 
seen—that we waste hours upon hours in teaching 
or trying to teach those things which either profit 
nothing or which can be learned in less tinte than we 
give to them. : 

A second objection is “ Science should only be 
taught in higher grades of schools.’’ I think most of 
us know that if many of our pupils do not learn sci- 
ence in ungraded schools they will never learn it. 
The question is, Can pupils in ungraded schools 
comprehend such instruction? Lessons in science 
must be adapted to the capacity of the learner, like 
any other lessons. We might as well object to arith- 
metic in ungraded schools, because many of the pupils, 
perhaps all of them, cannot understand square and 
cube root. 


Another objection is : “ Teachers are not qualified.” 


That, then, is the misfortune of the schools, Many 
teachers are not qualified to teach arithmetic. We do 
not object to arit!imetic in the schools on that account. 
It is only a few few years ago that teachers were not 
ashamed to confess their ignorance of grammar and 
history. They all teach these branches now, however, 
or think they do. The fact is, if teachers are not 
qualified to teach science, they should be ; and they 
will be when it is required to be taught. 

A fourth objection is: “ Pupils get only a smatter- 
ing of science.”” Nearly all the branches allowed by 
our present curriculum are the records merely of 
man’s ingenuity. Such especially are geography, 
history, grammar, spelling, and penmanship; while 
arithmetic perhaps approaches more nearly the infal- 
libility of the divine reason. 

“O God, I think thy thoughts after thee !”’ exclaimed 
the pious Kepler. It is true that science, or ‘‘ God’s 
thoughts,’’ may not be acquired with the thoroughness 
which distinguishes our researches into the domain of 
man’s invention. I speak respectfully, reverently, of 
the philosophers: but the wisest have only a smatter- 
ing, mere inklings of the truth, vague, cloudy sugges- 
tions of the infinite designs. 

“TI am but a child by the sea-shore,”’ said Newton. 
Teachers, let us take the children where they can at 
least hear the dashings of the boundless seas. We 
cannot know what powers may be called intv action 
by the revelation of a scientific trdth. 

“« A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.” 
says Pope. This is true only when the scholar be- 
lieves that his “little learning’’ is a great deal, or 
enough. “A little learning” is vastly better than no 
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learning. The light of the pole star is but a trifle 
compared with the sun, yet to the sailor it is vastly bet- 
ter than absolute darkness. 


HOW TO TEACH SCIENCE. 

Methods of teaching must of course be adapted to 
the requirements of individual cases. In primary 
schools, only the oral method can be employed. To 
the higher classes of ungraded schools a book may be 
given. 

It is said, indeed, that there are no facilities in 
most schools for teaching science. Then get them. 
Teachers stumble over enough of these facilities on 
their way to and from school, to make their pupils 
wise. Leaves, flowers, and fruits in their season, 
rocks, twigs, water, air—the latter everywhere but in 
the school-room, perhaps. Set your pupils to work in 
getting apparatus—you will be astonished at what the 
boys can make with their jack-knives, and at what the 
girls can bring from the kitchen. The intelligent 
teacher who in cold weather has a rabbit or a squirrel 
for a lesson in physiology, teaches a lesson that is a 
lesson indeed. 

Take your schools to the fields, streams and forests 
in the autumn, no matter what the croakers say; and 
my word for it, you will drive away more weariness 
and indolence, and throw more life and soul into 
your school, than you will by a week’s treadmill pro- 
cess. It will do more—it will prove to them that 
there is pleasure in learning. 

There is scarcely a school-house in the State, so far 
distant from a mill or factory, that a visit to its engine 
and machinery is impossible on a Saturday afternoon. 
A good brass-wheel clock, literally crammed full of 
philosophy, may be had for a dollar. A six-inch 
glass tube filled with poor candy, may be had any- 
where for ten cents. The infinite divisibility of mat- 
ter may be shown by sharpening your aniline pencil 
over a tumbler of water. Every pointer is a lever, 
every axe a wedge, and every slate may be an in- 
clined plane. So we might run on, but we must for- 
bear. 

But however much is taught, or however little, 
the instruction should be consecutive, but not frag- 
mentary nor illogical; the teacher remembering 
always that the fact must be known to the pupil first, 
then the principle, and last the relation of principles 
to each other. 


Prof. HEIGES added a word of commendation 
of the use of the elements of science in the com- 
mon schoo]. He had found it useful and profit- 
able in his own experience, and quoted John 
Stuart Mill, Carlyle, Tyndall, and others, to the 
same effect. 

Prof. R. DARLINGTON said the only substan- 
tial argument against introducing the sciences 
was want of time; and there is always time for 
a good thing. If physiology is not practical, 
what is? The time is at hand when elementary 
science must and will be taught in every school. 


PITTSBURGH METHODS AND RESULTS. 


Prof. FisHER, of Pittsburgh, was announced 
to read a paper on “Newspapers and Authors 
in Schools,”’ to be illustrated by a class from one 
of the schools of that city ; but he finding it im- 
possible to attend, we had the class only. The 

upils numbered eighteen; and were from the 
Minersville school (Pittsburgh), Prof. H. G. 
SQUIRES, principal, who was also present, the 
class being in the immediate charge of Miss 
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LAuRA Puriurps, assisted by Miss HATTIE 
HunTER. The “color line” has evidently been 
obliterated, the class including two colored girls, 
who were quite as much at home as any of the 
others. 

Supt. Luckey: When we promised last year 
to bring a class to this meeting, we did not fully 


consider the 300 miles and more they had to | 


come from home; but here they are—this class 
appears just as it is in school, except two who 
could notcome. We have fulfilled our promise 
to bring them, and will now present exactly what 
is done in the school-room. We will first have 
newspaper reading from this morning's papers, 
and a ten-year-old children will read better 
than any class of the same age not trained in 
this way. The newspaper with us takes the 
place of the Reader, and enlarges their vocabu- 
lary. We do not promise you elocutionists, nor 
fine readers; but better ones than others not 
taught in this way. We will also show how we 
teach authors; this is, of course, a aeprge reci- 
tation, just such as they have in school at home. 
Then on arithmetic we defy the world—what- 
ever charity we may, need on the other points. 
In music, they will sing at sight anything written 
within the first five tones of the scale. I hope 
everybody will freely ask any questions they 
may desire, either of the pupils or the teachers, 
as may be most satisfactory. 

The children sang a piece from their primer 
—first by the syllables, then the words. 


The class exercise began with the reading of | 


her diary, giving an account of the journey from 


Pittsburgh down, by Libbie Andrews, aged ten 


years. It was well written, and showed close 
observation. 

Mary Jones, about the same age, read a short 
original essay on Longfellow, and the rest of the 
class recited short selections from his works. 
They were carefully committed and well de- 
livered. 

After singing a round—‘“‘Scotland’s Burning” 
—the morning papers were handed them, and 
extracts read. They were questioned upon the 
articles, and required to spell the more difficult 
words. A paper was passed up from the audi- 
ence to Julia Washington, one of the colored 
girls, and, mistaking another for the marked 
article, she read along quite well until “‘ A=schy- 
lus,”’ with whom she was unfamiliar, called a 
halt. 

All the work was satisfactorily done and ap- 
preciated by the audience, as the applause sig- 
nified. The hour of adjournment arriving, post- 
poned the arithmetic exercise until afternoon. 


EXHIBITION OF DRAWING. 
On motion of Dr. ScHAFFER, the following 
resolution was adopted : 


Resolved, That the schools of the State (borough, 
city and county,) be invited to send to the next 
Teachers’ Association the average work of classes in 
drawing, penmanship, lettering and manuscript; ex- 
amination papers, showing the regular work of the 
pupils; and that a committee of five be appointed to 
make the necessary arrangements. 


The Committee was appointed, as follows: 
A. H. BERLIN, West Pittston; Miss KATE 
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NEWMONT, Pittsburgh; Miss MAry McCoy, 
Northumberland ; Miss FANNY S. NASH, Wil- 
liamsport; F. L. SPANGLER, York. 
Miss OrvuM recited “‘ The Benediction.” 
te OE ELE | 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 


‘ESSION opened at 2 o'clock, and on motion 
S the following Committee on Resolutions was 
appointed: Dr. E. T. JEFFERS, Supt., D. M. 
WoLrF, Miss H. I. BRUCKHART, Miss SARAH Mc- 
CooL, Hon. J. Q. STEWART. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

On motion of Supt BAER, the Secrctary cast 
the ballot of the Association for all those officers 
where there was no contest, and the Committee 
on Election having also reported, the officers 
for next year were declared elected, as follows: 

President—N. C. SCHAEFFER, Kutztown Normal 
School. 

Vice Presidents—Miss H. E. Brooks, Supt. Lacka- 
wanna county, and W. H. SHELLEY, Supt. York 
borough. 

Secretary—J. P. McCAsKEy, Lancaster. 

Treasurer—JOHN Morrow, Supt. Allegheny City. 

Ticket Agent—J. FLETCHER SICKEL, Philadelphia, 

Executive Committee—Dep. Supt. HENRY Houck, 
Chairman; Supt. G. W. Weiss, Schuylkill; J. A. M. 
PASSMORE, Pottsville; Miss NANNIE SHANNON, Pitts- 
burgh; Miss EL1IzABETH LLoyD, Bucks. 

Enrolling Committee—L. B. LANpDIs, Allentown; 
Supt. D. S. Keck, Berks; A. F. K. Kraut, Lehigh; 
Supt. J. W. Harvey, Chester; Supt. M. L. KNIGHT, 
Seaver Falls. 

Mr. Houck was chosen Chairman of Execu- 
tive Committee by a very unusual plurality, his 
vote being 240, and the next highest (Supt. 
WEISS) 173. , 

PITTSBURGH ARITHMETIC. 

The class of pupils from Prof. Squires’ school 
were now called on to give examples of their 
rapid and accurate work in arithmetic. The 
exercises in the four fundamental rules were 
similar to those at Washington last year, and 
before the Convention of Superintendents at 
Allegheny, which were reported at length in the 
JOURNAL, and have been the subject of consid- 
erable discussion in its columns since. We do 
not repeat them here, remarking only that this 
class did equal credit to itself and its teachers, 
and was further evidence, had any been needed, 
that the Pittsburgh plan faithfully applied will 
bring uniformly good results. The work on 
this occasion, by children averaging ten years 
of age, was a surprise to all who saw it for the 
first time, and many of the teachers will try the 
plan in their schools. The class before leaving 
the stage chanted ‘‘ The Lord's Prayer.” 

At the close of the exercise Prof. PreRcE, of 
Philadelphia, offered a resolution of thanks to 
the children and their teachers, which was on 
motion referred to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, with instructions to report a resolution 
upon this subject. 

Supt. BUEHRLE: I should like to be informed 
about the number of pupils each teacher has, 
and what other work they do besides what has 
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been shown—with a view to finding the pro- 
portion of time required to get these results, and 
so estimating their comparative value. I do not 
dispute the fairness of this exhibition, nor the 
possibility of others doing the same, but I have 
grave doubts of its utility. 

Supt. Luckey: Four years ago the results of 
an examination for West Point brought out the 
fact of a great deficiency in accuracy in simple 
operations with numbers, and, on testing the 
matter in our own schools, we found our own 
work was not good. High school pupils took 
half an hour to an example that these children 
work correctly in a few minutes, and got wrong 
answers. You can test your own pupils, and 
see if your experience is not similar. We 
sought for a remedy, and we leave you to judge 
whether we have found one. The four rules lie 
at the foundation of all work in numbers, and 
exactness here saves a waste of time all through 
life. We give no more time to this than other 
people: but we think we make better use of it. 
We teach children to read figures, instead of 
spelling them. We are quite willing to have 
these children tested in all the branches with 
others of the same age ; they'll hold their own 
all along the line, and beat creation at figures! 
{ Laughter. | 

It was announced that the cars were ready to 
start for an excursion to visit the coal mines of 
the Reading Coal and Iron Company, and, as 
over one hundred of the members desired to 
avail themselves of the opportunity, the Associ- 
tion, on motion, adjourned until evening. 


—_—_—_ ~:-_ -_ —__—— 


FRIDAY EVENING. 


USIC by the Third Brigade Band enlivened 
the exercises of this evening. 


RAPID CALCULATION. 


Prof. J. C. DoLAn, of Pittsburgh, briefly ex- 
plained the method of teaching rapid calcula- 
tion, as illustrated by the class at the afternoon 
session. He has prepared an ingenious series 
of tables, by which the teacher may keep differ- 
ent grades of pupils at work simultaneously, 
without loss of time. The time allowed the 
Professor was too short for a detailed explana- 
tion, nor have we room for it here; but the 
tables will form part of a forthcoming manual, 
which teachers will have an opportunity of 
studying and testing in the near future. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Dr. JEFFERS reported from the Committee oh 
Resolutions, recommending the following for 
adoption : 

Resolved, That in the exceptionally large atten- 
dance at this convention, in the fact that the teachers 
enrolled represent all the departménts of the educa- 
tional work of our Commonwealth, in the thorough 
character of the prepared papers that were read, in 
the thoughtful, earnest, business-like nature of the ex- 
temporaneous discussions, we recognize evidence that 
intelligent work is now done in our schools; and in 
the sharply defined differences of opinion, together 
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with the friendly manner in which they were ex- 
pressed and received, we recognize signs of a future 
in which our work will produce even better results 
than it can do at present. 

Resolved, That our common schools, high schools, 
academies, seminaries, colleges, normal schools and 
universities, are all essential factors in our present 
educational work ; that each in its own sphere merits 
the confidence and support of educators as of all 
other citizens; and that while it is not expedient at 
present to reduce them to a unity, yet that there 
should be such hearty sympathy and co-operation 
among those who teach in all of them as to produce 
even now an inner unity, and, measurably the result 
of unity, viz., the broadest culture for the greatest 
number. 

Resolved, That the committee that have been ap- 
pointed to secure additional legislation be urged to 
continue their efforts to effect such a revision of our 
school law as will adapt it to meet the expressed 
wants of the educators of the State. 

Resolved, That this Association respectfully requests 
that General Eaton, Commissioner of Education of 
the United States, report the number of candidates 
recommended for admission into the Military Aca- 
demy at West Point, and the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis by competitive examination, and the percent- 
age of such nominees passed and rejected. 

Resolved, That this convention views with the 
greatest satisfaction the efforts to educate Indian 
children at Carlisle, and the encouraging results as 
evidenced by the exhibitions of progress made by the 
boys and girls brought before the convention on 
Thursday evening. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the convention be 
hereby expressed to the superintendent, teachers and 
pupils of the Pittsburgh schools, who have given us 
exhibitions of skill in arithmetic calculations, etc., and 
that the instructors be congratulated on the improve- 
ments they have made on old and less effective meth- 
ods of school-room training. 

Resolved, That the work done by State Supt. 
Higbee during the past year, his energy, varied schol- 
arship, broad culture, comprehension of the educa- 
tional wants of the State and of our present facilities, 
his genial manner and unfailing tact, have confirmed 
the hopes expressed a year ago, and have won for 
him the fullest confidence of teachers of all grades 
throughout the State. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due to the President 
and other officers of the Association, and to the Chair- 
man and other members of the Executive Committee, 
for the efficient manner in which they have dis- 
charged the duties imposed upon them; also to the 
Amateur Orchestra, the 3d Brngade Band, and espe- 
cially to the accomplished members of the Phil- 
harmonic Society and to Prof. J. I. Alexander, the 
proficient conductor, for the exceptionally fine enter- 
tainment of the three evenings of-our session. 

Resolved, That we hereby express our sense of the 
deep obligations we are under to the citizens of Potts- 
ville for the pleasure of our meeting; to Col. J. A. 
M. Passmore for the cordial invitation of last year, 
and to him and to all who have assisted him in more 
than redeeming his promise to us; and to the R. R. 
companies for reduced rates and other facilities, for 
reaching and leaving the place of meeting; to Mr. 
Whiting, Chief Engineer of the Reading Company, 
and the gentlemen he sent as guides on our excursion 
to the shaft, and to all who has made us feel we were 
welcome here for our professional sake during these 
three days “‘crammed”’ with instruction and enjoy- 
ment. 
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On motion, the resolutions were taken up 
seriatim, and severally adopted as above given. 
APPOINTMENT OF DR. WICKERSHAM. 

Supt. Luckey offered the following, which was 
adopted unanimously : 


Resolved, That we consider the appointment of J. 
P. Wickersham as Minister to Denmark, identified 
as he has been with the school interests of this Com- 
monwealth for so many years, as a fit recognition of 
the teacher’s work in a free Government like ours, 
and a high compliment to this Association. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are 
hereby tendered to the President of the United States 
for the appointment of Dr. Wickersham, and to 
both the Senators from this State, who are understood 
to have united in recommending it. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent 
to the President, through the Secretary of State, and 
to Senators Cameron and Mitchell. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


Prof. DoLAN presented the following report 
from the committee appointed to audit the 
Treasurer's accounts : 

POTTSVILLE, July 8, 1882. 

Mr. President and Members of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association: 

We, the undersigned committee appointed to audit 
the accounts of the Treasurer of this Association for 
the year ending July 1, 1882, respectfully report as 
follows: 

Balance in Treasury ‘according to the preceding 
Auditing Committee. . “P ‘ . $142 77 
Fees from members during the meet- 

ing at Washington 
Interest on note . rer 
Three Life Memberships . . 
Proceeds from entertainment at 

Washington. . 25 418 I0 

Total Th we eee $560 87 
Expenses of the meeting at Washing- 
ton, per vouchers. . 


. 8 $284 12 

J. C. DOLAN, 

W. H. SHELLEY, 

JessE NEWLIN, 
Committee. 


Balance in Treasury . 


Prof. DAvip J. HILL, President of Lewisburg 
University, was introduced, and read the follow- 
ing paper on the 

ORGANIZATION OF COLLEGES. 

The expression, “ The Organization of Colleges,” 
must have, for the ordinary human ear, a sort of far 
away sound, suggestive of languages as dead as 
mummies and sciences as dry as a Puritan sermon— 
a sound like the droning hum of a lonely monk’s 
voice wafted from the cloisters of the Middle Ages. 
To many minds there is something unearthly about a 
college, the result of certain undefined associations 
which, in their aggregate, place it at a distance from 
the popular comprehension, and at the same time 
beyond the sphere of the popular affections. Just 
think for a moment of some of these associated ideas 
that cluster about the word “ college,’ and help to 
separate it from other words in our minds. First, 
there is the origin of the word itself, “ co//egium,” a 
gathering together, implying the formation of an iso- 
lated community, with its inner secrets and its jeal- 
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ousy of the intrusive world. Then, there is its 
historic application to a “ society of scholars incor- 
porated for purposes of serious study.”’ Again, there 
is its traditional exclusiveness, as manifested in mo- 
nastic walls that rise between its inmates and the 
vulgar world, its celibate life, its ostentation of ascetic 
manners, its ancient Latin dialect, and its cap and 
gown. Finally, there are its peculiar customs, its 
secret societies, its medizeval barbarities, its innume1 

able pedantries. No wonder that, as the college has 
ignored the world, the world should retaliate by ig- 
noring the college, and that the multitude should feel 
toward it as they feel toward other venerable but 
obsolete institutions, like those of chivalry, or the 
big wigs of the English magistrates. Much more 
popular are the associations that nucleate themselves 
about the expression, “ Mormad/ school.” Its origin is 
modern, its plan is of contemporary conception, .its 
end is practical; and the word “ normal’’ is self-com- 
mending, especially in contrast with “ college,’’ which 
may readily be fancied to be an-adnormad/ school. 

Then, too, my theme is more remote from popular 
interest because it has to do with “ organization.” 
This word is ambiguous, and at first suggests a mean- 
ing which, if accepted, would involve us in the dis 
cussion of questions of small interest to most of us— 
the internal structure of a college, including its cur- 
riculum, faculty, and methods of work. But the 
word has another, and, for us, a better meaning. It 
is used to signify the process of furnishing a body 
with organs, or instruments of activity; 7. ¢., to put 
in organic relations. Taking this meaning, which, 
indeed, is the primary one, a paper on the “ organi 
zation of colleges’? may properly attempt to show the 
organic relations between the college and the other 
parts of the educational organism. This is what I 
propose to do in what I have to say; and, as the 
subject was not of my own choosing, I feel justified 
in giving it this interpretation. I shall then consider 
first, the educational system as an organism; second, 
the college as an educational organ; and, third, the 
relation of the college to the educational organism. 

I. The Educational System as an Organism.—The 
deepest modern view of education is that which re- 
gards it as a form of applied biology. Biology is the 
science of life. One of the functions of life is 
growth. Life, as exhibited in the human being, rises 
to its highest phase of manifestation in mind. The 
growth of the mind is a biological process. To edu- 
cate is simply to impart a maximum functional activity 
of a particular kind. Education aims to invigorate 
and direct certain activities of a living being. This 
must be done in accordance with biological laws. 
These embrace the physiological and the psychologi- 
cal, and upon these latter the science of education 
rests. A theory of education that embraces the 
whole of society and contemplates the advance of 
of civilization, as well as the training of the individ- 
ual, must make provision for the maximum develap 
ment of all the human powers. Hence, in its largest 
sense, the theory of education must regard the laws 
of ‘sociology, as well as those of physiology and psy- 
chology. It must apprehend and express the condi- 
tions under which the individual and society may 
attain their highest development. But we can speak 

h authority only in the light of fact and exper- 

1ce. Hence our theory must be the resumé and 

tement of the natural conditions under which the 
highest development has been attained. 

Education is, then, a vital process, whose function 
is the mental growth of the individual and of society. 
But every function requires its organ, or efficient in- 
strument. The organ of education is the school. A 














system of schools inter-related and co-operative in 
their activities is an organism, in which each correla- 
tive organ is adapted to its own specific function, the 
development of some particular form of mental life. 
Now, if society be an organic system, with its grades 
and varieties of activity, then the educational cultus 
by which these grades and varieties of activity are 
brought to perfection, must be organic also. 

Have we in our grand old Keystone State such an 
organic educational system? Certainly we have the 
first rude sketch of it, the suggestive hint and prom- 
ise of it; but it is like the hint and promise of man in 
the semi-erect stature and simian features of the an- 
thropoid ape. It requires another mighty spesm of 
productive effort in order to complete the evolution 
—an effort that must come from an aé extra cause, 
and cannot be expected to follow from the operation 
of inheritance and natural selection. Considering 
every separate kind of school as a separate organ, 
what is the nature of our existing educational organ- 
ism? We have the common school, whose function 
is to impart ability to read, write, calculate, and lo- 
cate places on the globe. These powers are certainly 
essential to every citizen in a self-governed State, and 
do not imply any pre-eminence above the mass of 
men. We have also the grammar school, which 
aims to improve the learner in these elements, and 
often adds some slight knowledge of natural science, 
an introduction to the keeping of accounts, and a 
better comprehension of the mother-tongue. Then 
we have the igh school, with which may be grouped 
the so-called academies, seminaries and institutes, al- 
though they differ somewhat in their scope and meth- 
ods. These present a smattering of the higher math- 
ematics, some elementary notions of the physical 
sciences, such as chemistry, botany, astronomy and 
physics, a taste of the ancient and modern languages, 
and an outline of mental and moral science. Up to 
this point the instruction is given mainly by novices 
who are earning money with which to help them- 
selves to better things. The specialist, the profes- 
sional scholar, and even the cultivated student, are 
rarely found inthese ranks. Next, we have the Nor- 
mal school, originally designed to prepare teachers 
for their work in the lower schools, but practically 
doing, in addition to this, the work of the better 
academies and seminaries, Here we come upon pro- 
fessional teachers, whose qualifications are often var- 
ied and extensive, and who have sometimes devoted 
themselves for life to the work of training the human 
mind. But here also we find a lack of specialists, a 
tendency to superficiality by opening short courses, 
and a method designed to prepare for actual work in 
the lower schools, rather than to broaden the intel- 
lectual sympathies, arouse the aspirations, and urge 
the mind on to the attainment of a wide and deep 
culture for its own sake. Then we have the cod/ege, 
of which we shall have more to say further on. Fi- 
nally, there are the professional and technical schools, 
such as thos: of law, medicine, theology, engineer- 
ing and pharmacy. 

Il. Zhe College as an Educational Organ.—lIs the 
college an essential organ in this educational sys- 
tem? We assume that society still has demand for 
men of the broadest and deepest culture, as the lead- 
ers of its thought and moulders of its life. Obviously 
the common school, the grammar school and the 
high school cannot claim to meet this demand. 
Neither can the Normal school, with its purely prac- 
tical end and lack of specialists. Can the special 
school, either of engineering or of chemistry, with 
its narrow views of culture, its utilitarian ends, and 
its exclusion of the humanities as topics of study, 
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hope to produce more than enthusiastic specialists ? 
Can the professional schools of medicine, law, or 
theology expect to form scientific physicians, learned 
jurists, or sound theologians, without a substratum of 
scientific, philological, and literary acquisition ? 
Medicine is but science applied to purposes of cure. 
Law roots itself in the past so completely that a great 
jurist, Sir Matthew Hale, declared that a man could 
never understand law as a science so well as by seek- 
ing it in the Roman code. ‘Theology is so founded 
upon broad scholarship, that Sir William Hamilton 
said that “it is little else than an applied philology 
and criticism, of which the basis is a profound 
knowledge of the language and history of the ancient 
world.” But, apart from the necessity of general 
culture as a basis for special pursuits, no professional 
life can be very fruitful without a constant enrich- 
ment from non-professional sources. ‘ The mind is 
but a barren soil,” says Sir Joshua Reynolds, “is a 
soil soon exhausted, and will produce no crop, or 
only one, unless it be continually fertilized and en- 
riched with foreign matter.” 

But can the cod/ege meet this demand ? It has met 
it in the past to an xtent thaet is marvelous when we 
consider how it has been handicapped in the race by 
medizevalisms which it has but lately thrown off. It 
has been able to do this because its end is culture, 
rather than any specific utility. 

Dr. John H. Newman thus sketches the idea of the 
education which the college imparts: “Ita ims at 
raising the intellectual tone of society, at cultivating 
the public mind, at purifying the national taste, at 
supplying true principles to popular enthusiasm and 
fixed aims to popular aspiration, at giving enlarge- 
ment and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facili- 
tating the exercise of political power, and refining 
the intercourse of private life. It is the education 
which gives a man a clear conscious view of his own 
opinions and judgments, a truth in developing them, 
an eloquence in expressing them, and a force in 
urging them. It teaches him to see things as they 
are, to go right to the point, to disentangle a skein of 
thought, to detect what is sophistical, and to discard 
what is irrelevant. It prepares him to fill any post 
with credit, and to master any subject with facility. 
It shows him how to accommodate himself to others, 
how to throw himself into their state of mind, how 
to bring before them his own, how to influence them, 
how to come to an understanding with them, how to 
bear with them. He is at home in any society; he 
has common ground with every class. He has the 
repose of a mind which lives in itself while it lives 
in the world, and which has resources of happiness 
at home when it cannot go abroad. He has a gift 
which serves him in public and supports him in re- 
tirement; without which good fortune is but vulgar, 
and with which failure and disappointment have a 
charm.” 

President Porter appeals to experience for the value 
of collegiate training. ‘‘ The well-trained graduate 
of a college with strong scientific tastes,’’ he main- 
tains, “ will often in a few months overtake and sur- 
pass his companion who has had an apprenticeship of 
years in exclusively scientific activities. His power 
of analysis and method, his capacity for easy gener- 
alization and for rapid achievement, as well as his 
greater subtlety in interpreting nature, will all be 
conspicuous.” 

How does the college accomplish its work? It 
does it by temporarily setting aside all immediate 
practical ends, and leading the mind to contemplate 
everything as it is in itself, rather than as it is related 
to one’s own plans and purposes. This is its secret 
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of liberalizing power. As everywhere else in the 
spiritual world, hcre also we find our life by losing it. 
Sacrificing for t’ ¢ time all utilitarian ends, we come 
forth at last with the revelation of a deeper and 
grander utility, a utility that finds itself in the spirit 
of man himsel’. 

As at preset constituted in the best American col- 
leges, the curriculum embraces an outline view of 
man and the universe, and crowns the study of these 
with proofs cf an intelligent First Cause, and the evi- 
dences of his revealed will. Man is studied as an 
individual—on his spiritual side, in psychology, logic, 
ethics and zxsthetics; and on his material side, in 
physiology and the laws of health. His associative 
life is presented in political economy, social science, 
and the science of government. His race-develop 
ment is considered in civil history, the ancient and 
modern languages, and the history of literature and 
art. The outer universe is surveyed from various 
points of view. Its primary elements are treated of 
in chemistry ; the bodies which these elements unite 
to form, in physics; the successive forms in which 
these elements have appeared on the earth, in geol- 
ogy; the globe as it now exists, in physical geogra 
phy; the great masses of matter exterior to the earth, 
in astronomy; and the universal relations of number 
and quantity, in the various branches of mathematics. 
Extering the organic world, the student is introduced 
to a series of living forms which are studied in the 
sciences of, botany and zoology, or more scientifically, 
perhaps, in the one science of life, biology. But, 
underlying all these material forms, the learner finds a 
dynamic world. In this world he discovers efficient 
causes which immediately produce effects. Directing 
and modifying the action of these, he finds evidence 
of final causes, revealing the purposes of a presiding 
intelligence. The logical ultimate of all his studies, 
whether of man or of nature, is a First Cause, the 
conscious Author of all. On this foundation of nat 
ural theology he rears his superstructure of Christian 
evidences, building solidly with the materials of eth 
ics and history. At last, as from some lofty summit, to 
which he has climbed by painful endeavor, he stands 
gazing at an unveiled universe, rapt with the vision 
of a moral system, of which he himself is a part. 
Standing thus, in the full light of knowledge, he may 
“repair the ruins of our first parents by aiming to 
know God aright ;” and, by the help of faith, present 
to the world that reconstructed manhood which it 
needs and seeks. 

Ill. Zhe Relation of the College to the Educa 
tional Organism.—I have tried to show, first, that 
there ought to be an organic educational system; and, 
secondly, that the college has an essential place in 
such a system. I now wish to show how the college 
should be related*to the other parts of our educa- 
tional organism. In doing so I shall speak, first, of 
its position among the other members of the system ; 
second, of its duties to those which it serves; third, 
of its claims upon those which are naturally contrib- 
utory to it; and, fourth, of the conditions of health- 
ful and efficient activity in the whole educational 
system. 

1. In the perfect and healthy animal organism, 
‘every organ has its place and its function. Disease 
ensues whenever any organ fails to performs its own 
part, or attempts to perform that of another. The 
place of the college is plainly marked in the enumer- 
ation of our different schools. There should be no 
interference of one with another; there should be no 
overlapping of the work attempted in each. At 
present the chief point of overlapping is likely to be 
where the college and the Normal school try to do 
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the same work. ‘The college should not aim to be 
come a Normal school, and the Normal school should 
not aspire to be a college. Each has its peculiar mis- 
sion. That of the college is to furnish general cul- 
ture of a high type. That of the Normal school is 
to train young men and women for the profession of 
teaching. But, it is at once said, we have tob many 
Normal schools in Pennsylvania to confine them to 
that work. That may be true, and there are thought- 
ful people in the State who feel that we should not 
have somany. But, if these schools will take their 
natural, places, we have none too many. ‘Their sec- 
ondary function is that of preparatory schools, fitting 
students for college, and urging them, when they find 
in them aptitudes that promise eminence in study, to 
pursue a course in college. If this plan were 
adopted, we would have in Pennsylvania a truly or- 
ganic educational system. Our boys and girls would 
start in the common school, pass on to the grammar 
school, then to the high school, then to the Normal 
school, and finally to the college, eliminating from 
the number at each point such as could not advance 
along the ascending scale. Then there would be no 
break, no jealousy, no fevered competition. We 
could then afford to discontinue our preparatory de 
partments in connection with our colleges, and there 
would be a saving of time, strength and money; and, 
what is better than all the rest, a unifying of all ow 
educational forces in the spirit of fraternity. We 
might then forget some of our small denominational 
divergences, and discover beneath the helmet-visor 
of imaginary foes the smiling steadfast 
friends. A happy day would that be when all the 
teachers of every grade in Pennsylvania could as 
the soldiers of one victorious army, for 


faces of 


semble, like 
a grand review, with every private sentiment sub- 
merged and lost in the devotion to a common cause, 
with the same watchword on every lip, and the same 
emotion in every heart 
2. The college owes a duty to the professional 
schools which it ought not lightly to forget. With the 
advances of professional knowledge, there is concur 
rent need of increasinglythorough preparation. The 
work of the college should be so planned as to furnish 
suitable preliminary studies to its under-graduates, in 
order that they may be well equipped for special in- 
vestigation when they enter a profession. The col 
lege course of fifty years ago would not be an ade- 
quate preparation for the demands of a medical stu- 
dent of to-day. With progress in knowledge, changes 
must ever continue; and, consequently, there will 
always be need for reconstruction and readjustment 
of the college curriculum. Like every other organ, 
the college must maintain its adaptation to the envi- 
ronment, or become atrophied and useless. This is 
the only condition on which it can hope to be the in 
strument of true culture—the best that has been known 
and taught in the world. 
3. While the college should be mindful of its duties 
The heart 
cannot send pure, warm blood to all the cells of the 
body, ifthe lungs do not oxidize it it by furnishing a 
supply of fresh air. In like manner the college can- 
not perform its function and discharge its duty to the 
professional schools, if the secondary schools do not 
supply it with their best endowed and best prepared 
Let not the lower schools attempt to do 
too much, but let them do honestly what they profess 
todo. The greatest fault of our inferior schools is 
that they do not always teach their pupils how to spell 
and read, or even how to add, subtract, multiply and 
divide. If college students sometimes show a lamen- 
table ignorance of these simple things, it is no fault of 


it may also remember to press its claims. 
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the college, but it is the fault of the elementary schools. 
I sometimes hear it said that graduates of colleges 
often know more of Latin and Greek than they do of 
English. Does not that show that the professors of 
Latin and Greek have taught them better than their 
teachers of English? But my experience and my 
sympathy are too great to permit my censuring 
any class of teachers for defects of mind and ap- 
plication in others for which they are not in any 
sense responstble. What is wanted is honest work all 
along the line, from the primary class in the common 
school to the senior class in college. In proportion as 
we attend to that, we shall have less and less space 
for fault-finding. 

4. I have treated my theme in this broad way, be- 
cause it seems to me that the main thing needed to 
complete the organization of colleges is the establish- 
ment of organic relations between them and our other 
schools. The college is no innovation. It is the 
growth of centuries, the product of the finest brains and 
the widest and deepest erudition inthe world. Asan 
organ of culture it does not need to be reconstructed, 
and I believe that it cannot be greatly improved except 
in minute details and by progressive evolution of its gen- 
eral plan to meet new conditions. But it does need to 
be co-ordinated with the other parts of our educational 
system, in the manner which I have indicated. Herein 
lies the only advance in organization which I have to 
propose. A few years earlier, I should have advo- 
cated the admission of women to the courses of study, 
but now the door stands open in many colleges, and 
the doubt is, whether women care to enter. That 
part of the subject pertains to the organization of 
women rather than to the organization of colleges. 

The conditions of success in our educational work 
are three: (1) An organic interdependence between 
our different classes of schools, rendering possible and 
actual a continuous graded course from the common 
school to and through the college; (2) harmonious 
co-operation of all our educational forces in the effort 
to reach and elevate all classes of our population ; and 
(3) enthusiastic pursuit of high ideals in the entire 
course of our work, so that every school below the 
college shall point toward it, as the culmination of 
educational hopes and aspirations. Under these con- 
ditions our highest powers will be exercised, and our 
best results attained. 


At the close of the paper, Prof. Hill added a 
word concerning the Normal schools, suggested 


by the discussion yesterday. It was saying too 
much to claim that their only legal business was 
to train teachers. They are bound to make an 
adequate return for the State patronage, of 
course; but there the obligation ends. Besides, 
these schools‘ drove out of existence the acad- 
emies which used to prepare our students for 
college; do they not owe us so much as to send 
us some pupils instead of those we lost? They 
have been destructive as regards us—let them 
begin to be constructive. 

Prof. Geo. L. Manis: There is a defect in the 
course of the colleges, in that they practically 
ignore the common branches. I agree with the 
author of the paper that the preparatory work 
should be better done below, and we hope it 
will be in the good time coming; but as things 
are it is necessary that the colleges give some 
time to these branches, reviewing them at least 
—and there should be a place for this in the 
curriculum, It may be objected that we should 
not hold them responsible for what is not their 
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distinctive work; but we do not apply that rule 
to the Normal schools—they are held responsi- 
ble for their pupils from their birth to their 
graduation. We have been told that the Nor- 
mal school curriculum is ‘‘ too thin,”’ but my ex- 
perience is that the best teaching in Pennsylvania 
is done in the Normal schools. I should be glad 
if more of their graduates would go on to col- 
lege. But the colleges must not forget that, besides 
giving broad and liberal culture, they should do 
something to prepare their graduates for the 
practical life before them. They must teach 
Latin, of course, and they ought to have a good 
course in mathematics; but in the last two years 
there should be elective studies. There is not 
option enough given. We want to approximate 
in this to the plan of the German universities. 
Since one object of a college course is, or should 
be, to prepare for practical life, it is fair to ask 
that a more practical turn be given to the work 
of the last two years. 

Further discussion was cut off by the lateness 
of the hour, and after music, Dr. JoHN H. 
FRENCH read the following paper on 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, 

Forty years ago a philanthropic citizen of Massa- 
chusetts gave $10,000 to establish schools for the 
special instruction of common-school teachers, on 
condition that the State appropriate at least an equal 
sum for the same purpose. ‘The gift was accepted ; 
and the State, by legislative enactment, established 
three Normal schools, and made an appropriation of 
$6,000 annually, for three years, for continuing them. 
These were the first Normal schools established by 
law in America. 

Less than two years after the establishment of Nor- 
mal schools in Massachusetts, the legislature of New 
York established a Normal school at Albany, and 
appropriated $5,000 annually for five years for its 
support. To Massachusetts and New York, then, 
belongs the honor of being the first two States of our 
country to establish special schools for the training of 
teachers. 

In the spring of the year 1843, a meeting of the 
teachers of Tompkins county, New York, was called 
by James S. Denman, the County Superintendent. 
The meeting convened in Ithaca, and was in session 
for a period of two weeks. This meeting was called 
a Teachers’ Institute, and was probably the first 
meeting convened under that name, in this or any 
other country. In the autumn of the same year 
seven similar meetings, or institutes, were held in var- 
ious parts of New York. Many county superintend- 
ents in the State, on learning of the proceedings of 
these institutes, called similar meetings in their re- 
spective counties; and during the next two years 
more than fifty county institutes were held in the 
State. 

This movement was destined speedily to extend 
beyond the limits of the State. Superintendents and 
progressive teachers in other States at once recognized 
the value of these conference meetings—for these 
early institutes partook largely of the character of 
such meetings—and, within three years after the 
holding of the first institute (at Ithaca, New York), 
annual meetings of teachers, under the name of 
teachers’ institutes, were held in several other States. 

Within the two years following the commence- 
ment of teachers’ institutes, the Normal schools of 
Massachusetts and New York sent out their first grad- 
uates. These young persons—fresh from the class 
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room and full of zeal—took active part in the insti 
stitutes, and added largely to the interest and value 
of the meetings; and institutes were soon generally 
recognized as valuable auxiliaries in the great work 
of training teachers for the public schools. 

From the foregoing it appears that the era of the 
great reformation in the cause of public education in 
this country began with the establishment of Normal 
schools and teachers’ institutes, in the years 1842, '43 
and ’44. 

The condition of education in this country at the 
time above mentioned seemed to demand that some 
thing be done to give to the schools better qualified 
teachers; and the Normal schools and teachers’ in- 
stitutes were called into existence by that demand. 
That they have been continued is evidence, first, that 
the demand is a’permanent one; and, second, that 
these agencies meet the demand better than any 
others that have yet been devised. 

The limits and objects of this paper do not permit 
us to present in detail the history of institutes from 
the date of their origin, thirty-nine years ago, to the 
present time. The needs of education at the time 
they originated called them into existence; the ad 
vantages which they afforded for the discussion of ed- 
ucational questions of public interest continued their 
existence for a decade of years; since the expiration 
of that probationary period, their acknowledged 
value in creating and sustaining a lively public inter- 
est in popular education, and in the work of training 
and educating teachers, has perpetuated their exist- 
ence; and they are now generally recognized not 
only as an important but an indispensable factor in a 
system of public education. 

The growth of public sentiment in favor of im 
proving the condition of popular education has 
caused a constantly increasing demand for better 
qualified teachers. Normal schools, high schools, 
academies and colleges have supplied many of the 
best public schools of the country with teachers; but 
the demand for well qualified teachers has been far 
in excess of the supply from all these sources, and 
superintendents and school boards have been com- 
pelled to rely on the teachers’ institutes to improve, 
in some degree, the qualifications of the great major 
ity of all the teachers of the public schools. 

It is not claimed that institutes have uniformly been 
profitable or successful. Instructors and lecturers 

_ have not unfrequently been employed, who were in 
competent to give proper instruction in subjects of 
study, methods of teaching, or management 
schools. Little good has resulted to the teachers or 
schools from the instructions and lectures of such 
persons. Yet, notwithstanding these failures, and 
they have been many, institutes have, directly and 
indirectly, exerted a greater influence for good in the 
cause of popular education than any other educa 
tional agency. 

They have stimulated large numbers of young per 
sons to greater efforts in qualifying themselves for 
their work; and thousands have been influenced by 
the work done at institutes to enter the Normal 
schools, High schools, and academies, for the benefit 
of the training done by these institutions. They have 
aided largely in moulding public sentiment in favor 
of popular education; and have created a strong in- 
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fluence in the securing of proper legislation in favor of 


much-needed educational measures. 

The estimation in which institutes are held by 
prominent educators in various parts of our country, 
is indicated by the following extracts from official re 
ports and other reliable sources : 

Hon. John Swett, familiarly known among educa- 
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tional men as the “the Horace Mann of the Pacifi 
coast,” now principal of the San Francisco Norma! 
school and late Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in California, says: “If any one doubts the utility of 
County Teachers’ Institutes, such an acquaintance 
with their practical workings and results as I have 
enjoyed would effectually remove such doubts. In 
some counties the first real impulse to the cause of 
education dates from the first institute held in them 
They have done incalculable good. Not only has the 
enthusiam of teachers for their profession been kin- 
dled by them, their ideas enlarged, and their knowl 
edge of methods increased; but the interest of pa 
rents and the public generally has been awakened in 
behalf of the cause of popular education. They have 
saved many an inexperienced teacher from despond 
ency and failure. They have placed in many hands 
the key of success, for lack of which they had groped 
in darkness. They have sent many weary hearts 
back to their school-rooms full of the inspirations oi 
They have imparted to each one the collected 
wisdom and experience of all, and thus reduplicated 
the teaching power of a whole county. They have 
so held up the mirror of true excellence, that all 
could see in what it consisted, and thus have enabled 
many a community to judge and act more wisely in the 
choice of teachers. They have been the forums 
where popular errors and fallacies have been dis 
cussed and exposed, and great truths in educational 
philosopy vindicated.”’ 

Hon. John Monteith, late State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Missouri, says: ‘The facilities 
which the Institute gives for collecting and comparing 
views, and for distributing a knowledge and demon- 
stration of all that is new and tried in the department 
of methods, make this the very best substitute for the 
Normal school.” 

Hon. H. B. Wilson, late State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Minnesota, says: “ Institutes 
are no longer an experiment. They are acknowl 
edged by all experienced educators to be among the 
most efficient means for improving the greatest num- 
ber of teachers in the shortest time.”’ 

Hon. A. Abernethy, late Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Iowa, says: “‘ There is a lever-powet 
here by which all other parts of the machinery may 
be moved. If properly conducted they (the Institutes) 
are the occasion of intense mental activity ; and by dis- 
ggestions, criticisms, the incisive probing 
of trained minds into the defects of prevalent methods 
and the analysis of new ones, the spirit of progress is 
nourished, and salutary reforms are originated, which 
reach not only to the routine and discipline of the 
school-room, but also to the legal enactments which 
provide for the civil relations of the system.” 

Hon. Neil Gilmour, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in New York, says: ‘“* The Teachers’ Insti- 
tute is an important factor in our educational system. 
While Normal schools are doing 2 good work, still 
their capacity is limited, and they cannot give instruc- 
tion to the many thousand teachers required in our 
common schools. In one respect Institutes are the 
most important agencies of any in the State for giving 
teachers at least some preparation for the work of the 

l-room, in that they are most far-reaching— 
many more teachers receiving instruction therein than 
y all other means organized by the State for such 
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purposes. 

Prof. Robert Graham, of the State Normal School 
at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and a veteran Institute in 
structor, says: “ The verdict of our people, after ten 
years’ experience of Institute labor, is, that no return 
for money expended is so quick and profitable as that 
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in the Institute field. Our Normal schools are /arge/y 
benefited by this labor, in the quality and quantity 
of material desiring admission. Really, I am at a 
loss to see how either the Institute work or Normal 
school work can be successfully prosecuted without 
the other. They seem to be complements of a higher 
unit.”’ 

Hon. John Eaton, United States Commissioner of 
Education, before this Association two years ago, 
spoke of Teachers’ Institutes as follows: “The Teach- 
ers’ Institute reaches out to the outer margins of the 
profession, beyond the College and Normal school, 
bearing in its hands gifts for those teachers who have 
no other opportunity of personal intercourse with 
those who understand the principles of pedagogics. 
Remembering the work done in Pennsylvania since 
1855, and especially in the last ten years, I feel grate- 
ful for these Institutes. They have been guided by 
a high conception of the work to be done. The In- 
stitute has a tendency to inspire teachers to wiser 
effort, and give hints that may be taken home and 
applied.” 

This testimony should be sufficient to convince any 
candid, intelligent person of the importance of Teach- 
ers’ Institutes in a scheme of public education. 

The questions are often asked: “Are Institutes 
any longer a necessity?’’. “May they not be dis- 
pensed with without serious injury to the public 
schools ?”” 

Before answering these questions, I ask your 
thoughtful attention to a few facts. According to the 
last published report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education (the Report for the year 1879), 
the school population of the United States is about 
fifteen millions (14,932,336), of which number nearly 
nine and one-half millions (9,424,086), attend the 
public schools some portion of the year. To teach 
these nine and a half millions of children and youth, 
nearly two hundred and seventy-five thousand teach- 
ers (272,686) are annually employed. 

Are these teachers properly fitted for their work ? 
and if so, Where did they receive their training ? are 
pertinent questions that naturally suggest themselves. 
Let us seek for answers to these questions. 

Normal schools train teachers for public schools; 
and, other things being equal, persons who have re- 
ceived Normal training generally produce better re- 
sults as teachers than do those who have not had the 
benefit of such training. But all the Normal schools 
in this country, with their present facilities, are totally 
inadequate to educate even a tenth of the teachers of 
the public schools. 

In 1879, there were in the United States 207 Nor- 
mal schools, giving instruction to 40,029 students, 
of which number 25,367 were pursuing Normal stud- 
‘ies. The same year the number of graduates from 
these schools was 3,347; and of these graduates 
2,094 are known to have engaged in teaching before 
the close of the year. 

The teaching force of this country changes at least 
as often as once in two and three-fourths years. By 
this frequent change, 100,000 new or inexperienced 
teachers enter the work each year. Allowing that 
twenty per cent. of the whole number of persons re- 
ceiving Normal instruction one year, engage in teach- 
ing the following year (and this is a liberal allow- 
ance), we have about 5,000, or five per cent. of these 
inexperienced teachers coming from the Normal 
schools. But only 2,000 of these 5,000 Normal stu- 
dents have passed even so far as through an element- 
ary training course. Hence, it appears that less than 
two per cent. of the annual accessions to the teachers’ 
ranks are graduates from Normal schools; and that 
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not more than five per cent. have had any Normal 
training. 

It is evident, then, that in order to have trained 
teachers in all the public schools, the Normal schools 
must be increased either in number or capacity at 
least twenty-fold; or some other efficient agency 
must be made available for the training of teachers. 
Thus much for the whole country: what are the facts 
in regard to Pennsylvania? I have drawn chfefly 
upon the Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the year ending June 6, 1881, for the 
information which I now present. 

The whole number of children and youth who 
attended the public schools some portion of the year 
was a little less than one million (931,749). In 
order that all the public schools in the State may be 
open at the same time, 18,450 teachers are required; 
and to fill vacancies unavoidably occurring from dif- 
ferent causes, a reserve force of 2902 additional 
teachers was necessary. Where do these 21,352 
teachers receive special training for their work ? is a 
question for careful consideration. 

The number of Normal school graduates employed 
in the public schools of the State any part of the 
school year 1880-81 was 860, or about 4 per cent of 
the entire teaching force of the State. The number 
of teachers employed who had attended a State 
Normal school but had not been graduated therefrom 
was 3,056, or a little more than 144 per cent. of the 
whole number of teachers in the State. Hence, 
only 3,916 of the 21,352 teachers employed during 
the year in question, or about 184 per cent., had re- 
ceived any normal training. 

The average length of time that teachers continue 
in the work in this State does not exceed three years. 
This triennial change requires more than 7,000 new 
teachers annually, or nearly twice as many as are 
now supplied by the Normal schools. 

In the State are many high schools and academies 
in which special instruction is given to those who are 
preparing to teach. Probably 1,500 students who 
received this special instruction in these academic in- 
stitutions in the year 1880-81 were engaged in teach- 
ing in the public schools last year. 

Assuming that the statistics for the year 1881-82 
are substantially the same as those for the previous 
year, the answer to the question, Where did the 
teachers employed in the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania last year receive their training ? is embraced in 
the following 


SUMMARY. 


21,352 teachers were employed: 860, or about 4 
per cent. were Normal school graduates; 3,056, or 
about 14% per cent., had attended Normal school 
but had not been graduated; 1,500, or about 4% 
per cent., were academic students; 5,416, or 25 per 
cent., of the whole number employed, had received 
Normal or academic instruction; 15,836, or 75 per 
cent., had had no special preparation. 

The statistics of the teachers’ institutes for the 
year 1880-81 show an enrollment of 16,747 teachers, 
or 78% per cent. of all the teachers employed in the 
public schools of the State that year. Assuming 
that the same proportion of the five thousand (4916) 
trained teachers as of the sixteen thousand five hundred 
(16,440) untrained teachers were enrolled at the in- 
stitutes, thirteen thousand (12,968) or about 60 3¢ per 
cent. of all the teachers employed, had received no 
special instruction whatever except at the institutes. 

It appears, then, that more than three times as 
many persons received instruction at the institutes, as 
at all other places provided for their special instruc- 
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tion; and that 3,472, or more than 16 per cent. of 
the entire number, made no special preparation what- 
ever for their part in the great, responsible work of 
educating a million of the future citizens of this 
Commonwealth. 

To the question, Are institutes any longer a neces 
sity? we are now prepared to answer, emphatically, 
Yes; and to the question, May they not be dispensed 
with without serious injury to the common schools? 
we are prepared to answer, quite as emphatically, Vo. 

We pass now to consider briefly some of the more 
ebvious wants of the teachers’ institutes of to-day. 

The times demand such a change in the character 
ef institute work as shall secure more definite, direct, 
and immediate benefit to the schools. Much of the 
work done in the institutes has no direct reference to 
the schools, and can have no direct application in 
them; and the attempt of teachers to put many of the 
suggestions and untried theories presented at some 
institutes into practice in their schools, results in fail- 
ure; and this failure is followed by a loss of the con- 
fidence of these teachers in the institutes themselves. 
The result is chargeable not to the institutes, but to 
the persons whose duty it is to employ instructors. 

There should be a fearless lopping off from the 
work of the institutes, of everything foreign to their 
purpose. It often happens that lectures and other 
exercises are given in institutes that are interesting 
not only to an audience of teachers, but to any other 
intelligent audience, but that have not the remotest 
relation to the work of the school-room or the duties 
ef the teacher. No part of the day exercises of an 
institute convened for the special purpose of improv- 
ing the teachers in the work of their calling should 
be given to lectures or exercises of this kind. 

The work of the institute should be so planned 


and arranged as to give teachers something more to 
do than to visit,.to look, to listen, and to take notes 
and copy outlines from the blackboard. 

In order that the greatest good may result from the 
session of an institute, every teacher in attendance 
should work cheerfully, earnestly, zealously, for the 


greatest amount of self-improvement possible. More 
time should be devoted to study, and to the prepara- 
tion of work assigned, and to discussions, and to 
practice, and to observation, and to criticism. Meas- 
ures should be taken to secure, from the members of 
the institute, a prompt and cheerful recognition of the 
necessities for order, method, regular and punctual 
attendance, and a compliance with all the reasonable 
requiremenls of the officers and instructors. 

The instructors should be persons of progressive 
ideas; fully up to the times; familiar with the details 
ef school work and the best methods of instruction— 
not merely theoretically familiar, but familiar from 
extended observation, and large and successful exper- 
ience in teaching. They should be familiar with nor- 
mal schools, and in full sympathy with normal work. 

There should be a total abandonment of the per- 
nicious practice of employing any persons as instruct- 
ors for any other reason than that of eminent fitness 
for the work. 

The questions that should influence the appointing 
power in selecting any person for this work should be 
these, and these only: 

1. Has the person had successful experience in the 
school-room as a teacher ? 

2. Is he a close student in educational matters ? 

3. Is he a thorough instructor ? 

4. Does he know the condition and wants of the 
¢ommon schools ? 

5. Does he possess the peculiar personal qualities 
essential in a successful institute instructor ? 
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6. Is he fully up to the times in educational work ? 

Unless all these questions can be answered in the 
affirmative, he should not be regarded as a fit person 
for the work. 

When a sufficient number of competent instructors 
have been found to do the Institute work of the State, 
these persons should be employed for this especial 
work, and be continued in it from year toyear, as are 
the instructors of our Normal schools; and, for the 
greatest good of the teachers and schools of the State, 
the same instructors should labor in the same field, 
instructing the same teachers for several successive 
years, Would it be considered sound policy to an- 
nually change the whole, or even one-half, of the fac- 
ulty of each Normal school in the State? or, to have 
the faculties of the Normal schools labor a year in 
one school, the next year in another; and thus, in 
rotation, swing round the circle of the ten schools in 
a period of ten years? Such ascheme would be con- 
sidered as the most absurd of absurdities; and yet we 
are practically doing the same thing in the Institutes ! 
In but few counties of the State have the teachers the 
benefit of instruction at the Institute from the same 
persons for a term of years. On the contrary, it is 
a fact that the same instructors rarely appear before 
the teachers of any county for two successive years. 

In justification of this annual change of Institute 
instructors in a county, some say that it is necessary 
to change the instructors,in order to give teachers 
the benefit of the thoughts and experience of as many 
instructors as possible. 

In answer to this, we ask, Do your teachers make 
any real progress under this system, or, rather this 
want of system? Does it not result in fragment 
ary patchwork rather than in any thing like sys 
tem? Others say, the same instructors do not please 
as well the second year as the first. To this we an- 
swer, then they were not competent for the work the 
first year. 

The person whose stock of educational knowledge 
is but just sufficient to carry him through an Institute 
of five days, is not a fit person to be entrusted with 
the training of teachers for even five days. 

The educational wants of no one county correctly 
represent the wants of every county in a State. They 
are as varied and as numerous as are the coun- 
ties themselves. Hence, the person who prepares 
—no matter how carefully—just enough lessons or 
lectures, copiously interlarded with amusing anec- 
dotes, stale jokes, and slang phrases, to carry him 
through the work of an Institute session of five days, 
and then starts on an annual tour to speak his pieces 
and exhibit his outlines to the astonishment and ad- 
miration of the hundreds upon hundreds of young and 
inexperienced teachers, and to the manifest disgust of 
the cultivated, experienced, and accomplished teach- 
ers of the prominent: schools, is zo¢ certainly the per- 
son fitted to do the most good to the teachers of the 
State through the Teachers’ Institutes. 

Institute instructors should be competent to shape 
the work of each institute according to the needs of 
the schools to be taught by the members of the same. 

The work of an Institute, to be of immediate value 
to the schools of a county, should bear directly upon 
those subjects in which the teachers of the county are 
most deficient. To enable instructors to do this work, 
they must know the condition of the schools; and this 
knowledge they can obtain only from the superintend- 
ents. It appears then that instructors and superintend- 
ents should confer together previous to the session of 
an Institute, for the purpose of making every exercise 
of the Institute of practical value to the teachers and 
schools of the county. 
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The two most important ends to be accomplished 
by a well-ordered system of Teachers’ Institutes are, 
first, to create and increase an active interest in the 
educational affairs of the State, 7. ¢., to awaken inter- 
est and arouse enthusiasm among parents and teach- 
ers; and, second, to present to teachers the most ap- 
proved methods of teaching and managing schools; 
z. ¢., to give the teachers thorough drill in didactics. 

The first of these ends may be accomplished by 
institutes of five days annually. The second end re- 

uires more time than is now given to institutes in 
this State. At the five-day institutes public interest is 
aroused, teachers and parents are inspired with a 
good degree of enthusiasm, and some valuable in- 
struction is given. But the time is not long enough 
to enable the instructors and lecturers to do more 
than present, and discuss briefly, the eading facts and 
most obvious principles of teaching ; and teachers go 
home feeling that they have had barely a taste of the 
good things they might have, could the institute be 
continued through a session of several waeks. 

May not such changes be made in the length of 
some of the institutes of this State, and in the char- 
acter of the work done, as to meet the wants of the 
large number of teachers who are desirous of acquir- 
ing a more extended knowledge of didactics, but 
who have not time to take q full course of training at 
a normal school, or in a teacher’s class in an acad- 
emy; or to spend a term even in one of these profes- 
sional schools or special classes ? 

So many institutes are now held at the holiday 
season that it is not possible for all to obtain the ser- 
vices of first-class instructors. If the county insti- 
tutes could be spread over a longer period of time 
—say from August to January—this difficulty would 
be obviated, and teachers and schools would be 
greatly benefited. 

No important change in the general character of 
the county institutes seems at this tim? practicable 
beyond what has already been suggested. 

Summer schools, or normal institutes, vf four or 
five weeks each, might profitably be held in some 
counties for a rapid review of subjects of study, and 
for instruction, illustration, and practice, in the details 
of school-room work. During the long vacation of 
the common schools twelve such normal institutes— 
one in each of the normal school districts—might be 
held at convenient points in the several districts re- 
mote from the normal schools. 

The work to be done at these nornal institutes 
would be previously arranged for by the superinten- 
dents of each normal school district, respectively, and 
would, therefore, at least approach something like 
system. The work of each year would supplement 
that of the preceding year. The length of each 
annual session would be sufficient for a quite thorough 
review of at least two or three of the branches pur- 
sued in the common schools ; and for daily instruction 
in methods of teaching and school management; and 
frequent practice in teaching, by the members of the 
institute, under the direction of the institute instruct- 
ors. 

The persons attending these Normal institutes 
would be chiefly those who had no opportunity for 
special preparation, either in subjects of study or 
methods of instruction. 

Normal institutes of the kind suggested, in connec- 
tion with efficient county institutes, would in five 
years more than double the teaching power of the 
State; and the good results would directly reach the 
great mass of children in a large majority of the 
schools of the State. 

Pennsylvania with all her great resources of wealth 








and power, intelligence and strength, cannot afford 
to be outstripped by any of her sister States in edu- 
cational progress. See to it, superintendents, teach- 
ers, and friends of education, that no effort be spared 
to make her the very foremost of all the States of 
our country in her educational system. 


The discussion of this paper was opened by 
Supt. C. F. CHAMBERLAIN, of Crawford, who 
treated the subject from a different standpoint, 
and we give his remarks in full as follows : 


The law recognizes teachers’ institutes under twe 
heads: district and county. The former are gener- 
ally one-day sessions, authorized by the school direc- 
tors, held semi-monthly, and are a meansof improve 
ment whereby teachers can, from time to time, during 
their regular terms of teaching, meet, compare notes, 
discuss topics upon school matters in which difficul- 
ties have arisen or are likely to arise, relate experi- 
ences, cease to practice pernicious theories, learn 
new methods, and unify the school work of the dis- 
trict; the latter consists of at least five consecutive 
days, spent in convention by the teachers of a county, 
to improve themselves in their profession not only by 
an interchange of thought, and mutual discussion, 
but by listening to the masters in the art of teaching, 
as they lecture upon, illustrate, and place in diagrams 
good, systematic and practical plans, ideas and prin- 
ciples, for the live teacher to gather up, take home, 
sort over, and absorb such portions as he can make a 
part of himself, without losing his own individuality. 


The county institute is the place where new ideas 
are sometimes advanced, grand theories are placed 
upon the black-board, and written down in little 
blank books; while at the district institute we first 
learn of the success or failure of these sublime 
thoughts and pet hobbies. The district institute is the 
battalion drill and dress parade ; the county institute is 
the grand review and systematic movement of an 
army corps, composing the largest body of teachers 
that can conveniently meet in convention. 

The district institute unites a district in similar 
forms, methods and ideas; the county institute, 
properly conducted, unifies the school affairs of a 
county in not only the teachers’ methods of instruc 
tion, but it brings, or it should bring, directors, 
parents, teachers and pupils together, unites their 
sympathies, makes mutual their interests, and works 
out concert of action that cannot but tell for good. 
It also promotes the growth of that fraternal feeling 
that should exist between the common school and 
the college, the academy and the university. 

As we have at this time to do most with the county 
institute, let us consider it in regard to time, place, 
instruction to be given, difficulties to be overcome, 
finances, avoidance of friction, etc. 

Most of the responsibility for the success or failure 
of a county institute in regard to these points, rests 
upon the County Superintendent; if the line of in- 
struction is not up to the popular standard, of course 
he is the one to be blamed; if the funds fall short, 
no matter who the committee are, he is “no finan- 
cier;’’ if a lecturer is not on time, the superintendent 
is “just a little slow.” We say, then, let him whoi 
held responsible for the success or failure of this en- 
terprise, “take time by the forelock,’’ make his own 
arrangements, and be responsible for them, and suc- 
cess may be assured. 

With regard to ime, it may be said that that por- 
tion of the year that would be agreeable to the teach- 
ers of one county, would not please those of another. 
We must consider the occupations of the people; the 
larger portion of our teachers are employed in the 
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school-room but little more than half the year, and 
consequently must turn their attention to some other 
means of obtaining a livelihood the remaining por- 
tion.of the year. 

We have attended institutes in the winter; but the 
weather was uncertain, and often where five hundred 
should have been present, there were but one hun 
dred and fifty. 

It might be held during or near the holidays; but 
if the weather were fair and the roads fine, many of 
our young people would consider the season more 
appropriate for sleighing than for attending institutes ; 
and if the weather was stormy and the roads in bad 
condition, the ladies would certainly stay at home— 
and what young gentleman would think of attending 
an institute where no ladies were present ? 

We have attended institutes in the spring ; but from 
the liability to rain and the probability of mud, the 
attendance (unless all can be accommodated by rail- 
roads) will be even more unfavorable than when held 
in the winter. 

We have attended institutes in the summer: it was 
during vacation, and those teachers who could afford 
it wished to improve the only available time in the 
year for a few days at the sea-shore, in the shady 
woods-camp by some quiet lake, or among the re- 
freshing, breezy mountain scenery; and what young 
man who could not afford such recreation, and who 
received but one dollar a day for teaching four or six 
months in the year, would feel like quitting the har- 
vest field, where he receives two or three dollars per 
day? And suppose he did attend, the amount of 
benefit received would be in about the same ratio as 
may be expected from a little summer-school, cooped 
up in the narrow confines of a country school-house 
in dog days—sleepy, sweaty, absent mentally, present 
only physically. 

In our opinion the institute season is from the last 
of August to the first of December. October suits us 
best; it is the most convenient for the people in the 
agricultural districts; it is in the first part of the 
school year, just when the mind is best prepared to 
grasp and retain, and the knowledge gained by teach- 
ers will be more effectually reflected upon their pupils 
than if a longer period intervened between the insti- 
tute and the opening of school. 

And right here allow me to say that it is a false 
idea that the institute is instituted and held for the 
edueation of the teacher; no, the whole common 
school system is for the education of the children, 
and every provision made is for their advancement. 

True, he may, will, and has a right to absorb some 
rays of knowledge as he reflects them upon his 
pupils, and that too without wronging them or taking 
what does not belong to him, but his first thought 
should be, How can I carry the most good from this 
institute to my pupils? And, furthermore, a teacher 
has no more moral right to absent himself from the 
institute, than he has to refuse to hear his pupils re- 
cite their daily lessons in the school-room. 

Place.—Hold it at the county seat, at the court 
house or in some other appropriate building; or if 
the county seat be not centrally located, select some 
suitable place that is so located, and let the institute 
be fixed; permanency signifies growth—growth in 
numbers as well as in interest. 

Instruction.—There should not be too many in- 
structors; two regular workers, with what local help 
is available, are sufficient. Do not go over the same 

routine of subjects each year, but if a half-dozen 
topics are faithfully discussed one year, let new 
themes for consideration be presented the next year. 
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Let each teacher be supplied with a blank book 
and a pencil, and see to it that they are properly used. 
A well-filled note book carried home from an insti- 
tute is to the teacher what a careful review of a les- 
son is to a pupil. 

Let the work be philosophically and systematically 
laid out according to the needs of the teachers, and 
then “ work to the line,’ making only such variation 
as present contingencies seem to demand. 

Difficulties —* Teachers do not come to the Insti- 
tute!’ More will come if excursion rates are secured 
on the railroads, and reduced fare at the hotels. If 
teachers only know what to expect when they get to 
the place of ‘meeting, there may be a better attendance. 

‘So much work to be done during the week that 
many things may be neglected!’’ Then let suitable 
committees be appointed ; enough, so that the duties 
will not be burdensome upon any one. If energy, 
promptness, and tact, be brought into requisition, 
difficulties will vanish. 

Finances.—There is a county in the western part of 
the State which sustains an annual Institute of over 
five hundred members, each one of whom is supplied, 
free of cost, with a note-book, pencil, song book, and 
a pamphlet proceedings of the Institute week, con- 
taining seventy or eighty pages, postage paid, and no 
teacher pays a membership fee. Teachers as well as 
the town people pay a moderate admittance fee to the 
evening entertainments, which, with the appropriation 
and the money received for advertising in the pamph- 
let proceedings, pays all bills and ieaves a small bal- 
ance on hand for the next year. 

This may not be done in every county, but if “the 
garment be cut according to the cloth,” the funds will 
hold out; and those who manage the finances should 
as far as possible lighten the expenses of the teachers, 
whose purse strings are not long, and whose dis- 
position to do is often in advance of the means to 
perform. 

Friction —A watchful eye, a well and carefully 
prepared programme, and a good-natured disposition, 
are sufficient lubricators to make things run smoothly. 
Let there be music, both vocal and instrumental, to 
enliven the session. Let there be a variety of eve- 
ning entertainments, lectures, concerts, etc., both in- 
structive and humorous, and the teachers will attend 
and the people will not withhold their patronage. 

Let there be informal meetings appointed for the 
teachers to meet by themselves, perhaps at an earlier 
hour than the regular session, that they may engage 
in profitable discussion upon appropriate subjects. 
Let there be ample opportunity for asking questions, 
that there may be less instruction at random, and 
more delivered to a given point. 

Do not waste time in a monotonous roll-call, after 
the fashion of the country school of forty years ago; 
but if the membership be small in numbers, assign 
each person a number, and let each one give his 
number in its order, while the secretary stands at the 
blackboard ready to chalk down the absent numbers, 
which may afterward be posted in the roll-book, while 
the institute work goes on. Or if the attendance be 
large, appoint doorkeepers, who shall check each 
one’s number as he enters. 

It is these little things that make the week one of 
pleasure as well as of profit. A half-hour saved at 
roll call in the morning brings the programme out 
promptly on time at noon. 

A week thus spent may be made most profitable to 
any teacher; our social as well as intellectual natures 
may be cultivated, and our spheres of usefulness will 
thereby become broader and more enduring. 
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Supt. Luckey and Prof. CAKE then conducted 
the President elect to the Chair, where he was 
welcomed by the retiring officer, who was unan- 
imously awarded the credit of being one of the 
most efficient that have filled the chair of the 
Association. 

Dr. SCHAEFFER: I am glad it is not the duty 
of the new President to make his speech on 
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tude to my fellow-teachers for choosing me to 
fill this honorable position. Hoping and be- 
lieving that this assembly of nearly five hundred 
educators has not come together without achiev- 
ing some good results for the cause in which we 
are engaged} we will now close the session. 
The long-metre doxology was sung, and the 
benediction pronounced by Rev. Supt. PETTER- 


taking the chair. 





I will only express my grati- 
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son, and the Association adjourned finally. 
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J. L. Eckert, Lou Allison, ‘Mary Waters, 1854. Anna J. Lewis, 

F. H. Eckert, Mary Madara, Jennie Silk, ‘Amelia Wolcott, 

Edwin Matz, Nora Joyce, Theresa Langton, Sarah J. Higley, 
Emma B. Strauch, 


SQUEHANNA. 
3enton E. James, 
Alf. W. Larrabee. 
SOMERSET—I. P. W. Gengembre, 
1. C. Weller. Philip Cressman, 
F SNYDER—I. John Weist, Jr., 
Wm. Mover. W. H. Barnes, 
rloGAa—2. P, F. Veeder, 
M. F. Cass, Jas. G. Barnwell, 
D. C. Thomas. Emma Grace. 
VENANGO—I. SCHUYLKILL—29 
S. H. Prather. E. Schneider, 
WASHINGTON—4. J: P. Sherman, 
L. Angele, 


Geo. O. Spindler, . ; 
Geo. P. Beard, Wm. E. Porter. 
A. Deys, 


T. B. Noss, 

Joseph Jennings. John §. Pulsifer. 
WARREN—I. B. L. Jackson. 

C. D. Arird. J. K. Krewson, 
WAYNE—I. P. W. Smith, 

H. B. Larrabee. James Nowlin, 

WYOMING—2. Henry A. Shissler, 

iV. E. Prevost, David German, 

S. T. Dimmock. Pliny Porter, 

YORK—4. |Wm. J. Siegfried, 

D. G. Williams, J. Jones, 

Wm. H. Shelley (Life|J. M. Reinhart, 


ALLEGHENY—2. 


Livingston Seltzer, 
D. J. Doyle, 

James H. Flanigan, 
F. D. Butler, 

J. L. Gaskins, 
John Haggerty, 

R. S. Heintzelman, 
J. L. S. Moyer, 
James A. Seeley, 

J. Arthur Jones, 
John Coyne, 
Michael Monahan, 


Jane Stanton, 
Sadie Foley, 
Annie E. Stewart, 
Katie A. Carey, 
Tillie Monaghan, 
Mary Whetstone, 
Malinda Wagner, 
Hattie Wagner, 
Minnie Dipper, 
Lizzie McKinney, 
|Mary McHugh, 


Elvira Hopkins, 
Clara Mamberger, 
Mary Fennelly, 
|Maggie A. Meade, 
|Mary Gallagher, 
Emily Fregellas, 
|\Jennie Garland, 
|Mary Tobin, 
|Mary Hammeken, 
{Amelia Gallagher, 
{Emma B. Strauch, 
'Tenie Aikman, 


James Thompson, 
Bb. F. Frew. 
BERKS—2. 
Rev. W. A. Good, 
Rachel D. Griscom, 
DAUPHIN—2z2. 

A. E. Eyster, 

S. D. Ingram. 
DELAWARE—I. 


|Wm. Travis. 


JUNIATA—I. 


Lizzie Schoener, 


SOMERSET—3. 


James R. Challen, Jr., 
John F. Eberhart, 
A. R. Fink. 


SUSQUEHANNA—I 


Willard Richardson 


WASHINGTON—I 


A. M. Gow. 


WAYNE—IE. 


J. F. Stoddard, 
WESTMORELAND— I 
Samuel G. Thompson 
| MASSACHUSETTS—1 
Dr. Calvin Cutter. 
| NEW ¥ORK—6. 
|A. K. Browne, 
|James Warner, 
iT. M. Watson, 
|M. E. Browne, 
|Mrs. M. E. Case, 
IS. M. Babcock. 

OHIO—I. 
L, Carney, 

Total, 82 


Ellen Haughney, 
Sallie Morris, 
Annie Steach, 
Mary E. Smith, 
Sarah A. McCool, 
Emily McCool, 


David Laughlin. 
Mary Steinbach, LANCASTER—I5. 
| Bessie ( ). Hammeken,|Thos. H. Burrowes, 
Sue Beck, J. P. Wickersham, 
| Victoria Temple, W. V. Davis, 
\Abbie E. Freeland, |Amos Row, 
|Emily E. Wilson, Charles Twining, 
Alice Robins, B. Frank Ibach, 
{Mary J. McDonald, |Ezer Lamborn, 
|Estella Williams, Mrs. E. Lamborn, 
Kate S. Richards, S. Viola Miller, 
E. H. Potter, New Jersey. |Hattie M. Telford, {Margaret Markee, 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP. {Jane Gallagher, |Maria E. Gill, 
Wm. H. Shelley, York, Pa., iIda Beck, i\Annie D. Rakestraw./E 


Francis J. Stein, Philadelphia. 'Mrs. J. H. Michener, |C. A. Reigart, 


David Shope, 
John C. Noonan, 
Nathan Beddall, 
William Maloney, 
John Cather, 
OTHER STATES—4. 

J. H. French, Massachusetts, 
H. J. Danforth, New York, 
A. E. Pattison, New York, 











DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, September, 


1882. 


SUPERINTENDENTS COMMISSIONED. 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


} 


J. W. CANNoNn was commissioned July 29, 1882, 
as Borough Superintendent of Sharon, Mercer county, 
having been duly elected to serve until the first Mon- 


day in June, 1884, at a salary of $1,400. 


George F. Stone was commissioned, August 4, 
1882, as City Superintendent of Bradford, McKean 
county, having been duly elected to serve until the 
first Monday in June, 1884, at a salary of $1,800. 


— 





THE COUNTY INSTITUTES. 


THE annual sessions of the County Institutes have 
already been held in Allegheny, Potter, Warren and 
the City of Pittsburgh. The following are the dates 
and places at which these meetings will be held in 


the counties named, so far as yet reported : 








Geemme. 1... Waynesburg . . Sept. 25. 
oe Indiana... . . . Sept. 25- 
BMGBis 6 ew yt Wellsboro . . Oct. 2 
Susquehanna.. . . Montrose. . . Oct. 7. 
Beaver. iss se New Brighton. . . Oct. 16. 
Pe Stas so Doylestown... . . Oct. 16. 
McKean ... . .Smethport.. . . . Oct. 16. 
Venango.. ... . Franklin ..... Oct. 16. 
a eee Reading... ... Oct. 23. 
Cameron... .. . Emporium... . . Oct 23. 
Crawiord... . . . Memiville. . . . . Oct. 23. 
a West Chester. . . . Oct. 30. 
Cumberland. .. .Carlisle. ..... Oct. 30. 
Lawrence. . . . . NewCastle.. . . . Oct. 30. 
SO Sa ee Allentown . . « Oct. 30. 
Montgomery. . . . Norristown... . . . Oct. 30. 
es cb 3 ee Hp. WR ae 8 oe Oct. 30. 
Gee's a 2 es ————..... Nov. 6 
Lancaster. .... i. rr Nov. I 3 
Delaware. .... ou ee Nov. 20. 
ae Chambersburg. . . Nov. 20. 
Northampton.. . . Easton. ..... Novy. 20. 
Lackawanna... .Scranton..... Nov. 27. 
ae Lewistown.. . . . Nov. 27. 
re Lock Haven.. . . Nov. 28. 
Adams... .. . . Gettysburg. Dec. 4 
Huntingdon... . oe + ROS 
os ae Bedford..-. .. . Dec. 4 
Clearfield. : ... Clearfield. . ... Dec. 11 
Bradford... ... Towanda... .. . Dec. 18 
COS no a 6.8 Mauch Chunk. . . Dec. 18 
Dauphin. .... Harrisburg . . . . Dec. 18 
SARS he Dec. 18 
EMME. 2 «+ Wilkes-Barre... . . Dec. 18 
Lycoming. . . . . Williamsport.. . . Dec. 18 
Ser New Bloomfield . . Dec. 18 
Schuylkill. . . . . Pottsville. .... Dec. 18 
J Mifflinburg . . . . Dec. 18 
Westmoreland. . . Greensburg. . . . Dec. 18 
Armstrong... . . . Kittamning.. . . . Dec. 25. 
i Butler.. ... . « Dee, 2§. 
ee ae Bellefonte. . . . . Dec. 25. 
Aare aaa ee Uniontown . . . . Dec. 25. 
Jefferson... .. Brookville. . . . . Dec. 25. 
Somerset. .... Somerset.... . . . Dec. 25. 
Wyoming. .... Tunkhannock... . . Dec. 25. 





Clarion. ..... Cleflom. 2... > Dec. 26, 
Snyder... . . . . Middleburg... . . Dec. 26. 
te sce Rr ars | Jan. 1, 83. 
wraeee.., . . ... peomeniale. . . : . Fa B, So. 
ee eee ee Sees 8 Jan. 2, ’83. 


ities 
> 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 








3267| Geo. W. Houck... ... .| , |Lebanon, 
3268) i SS oO ee . . |Wayne. 
3269|Lizzie McCurdy . . . . . . . |Armstrong. 
3270|Mollie Fullerton. . . .. .. 58 
32711. N. Thompson. . . . . . . Butler. 
geparw. SiGeahem. . fr 
DS eee | Fayette. 
3274\Joseph C. Eshelman. . . . . |Lancaster. 
3275\John D. Hayes... ..... Luzerne, 
3276\Joel Williams. ....... / * 
3277\|Emma Dallow. . . . . . . . |Armstrong. 
327S\Jeanett Allen ........ Butler. 
ga7gnem. A. BRimter......) * 
3280|Christian E. Goss. . . . . . . |Lancaster. 
3281/L. M. Herman... .. . . . |York. 
3282|W. H. Snyder... ..... ae * 
3283)J. ft ee ee fy pe 
3284|B.C. Meighan... ..... |Allegheny. 
3285|Mary E. Wightman. . . 
3286|MaryI. Black. ....... :laltegheng. 
3287) Lizzie __.,,, SCE ee 
3288 / Maggie te, «oe | " 
3289|Mattie Hopkins... ..... | * 
3290/Aggie J. White... ..... oc 
cs OS Oe |Butler. 
3292|WalterS. Brown. ...... i\Cambria. 
3293/Emily J. Adams . . « . « . |Dauphin, 
3294| Louise M. Crabbe ae ee " 
gaocieemme ROM. 8 kw te tw * 
3296\Ida J. Fagan... . 1... . - 
3297\Kate A. Harris... ..... ” 
3298|Lizzie F. Jauss.. ...... a 
3299| Jacob EMA ie. 0-0 % 6 2 «2 . 
3300| Joseph S. Manning. ..... e 
soenreeee M. Stambaugh... . .. .} "i 
3302|Kate Bundle... ...... ‘Lancaster. 
ggo0gihi. C. Fickes.. . ...... wi 
3304 Monroe A ee " 
gg0siml. W. Souder. ...%.... ss 
3306/R. OS SR ee |Luzerne. 
3307|MillieC.Keim.. ...... _ 
3308! Anna G.Lenahan.. ..... 5 
3309/S. B. Brown. . . ... 2s. |Bedford. 
3310\J. EE gs [eis 0,6 6 6 6 ‘Bradford. 
3311) [Alice B. McClure... . .. . ‘Dauphin. 
3312\John ee |Lancaster. 
3313\John R. Hunsecker..... . we 
3314/Geo. Mes NN 8 te wo Es 
331§|Laura Gibson... ...... ¥ 
3316|D. W. Dunkleberger. . .. . ' 
gar7iC. O. Smtr. 2 ww tt 4 
3318)L. A. LeMasters. ......, Washington, 
3319| Lizzie AK ah eg oe, eer |Allegheny. 
3320|Emma M.Craig.. ...... 
3321 /Maggie | ee ee ee “ 
3322\Arcilla Acheson... ..... = 
3323|Delcena Anderson. ..... 5 
3324|Belle Dyer... .. 2. ess ws 
3325) ‘Susan E. McGlaughlin.. . . . a 
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CARE oF THE Voice.—Mr. Eichberg, Supervisor 
of Music in the public schools of Boston, gives the 
following caution, which is well worth heeding. 
He says: The age of most of the pupils in the 
high schools renders extreme caution in the treat- 
ment of their vuices a duty and a sacred obligation. 
The common belief that boys’ voices alone require 
especial care during the period of transition has led 
to much loss of voice and of health. Just as im- 
portant, if less striking, changes occur in the nature 
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and ‘timbre’ of the female voice. I am convinced 
that the voice of a girl from twelve to seventeen 
years of age requires all the more careful manage- 
ment from the very fact that, not suffering, like a 
boy, from an almost absolute impossibility to sing, 
she is likely to over-exert herself, to the lasting in- 
jury of both health and voice, When teachers are 
better acquainted with these physiological facts, they 
will understand the necessity of not sacrificing such 





young—such temporarily “diseased” voices—to the 





DO THEY THINK OF ME AT HOME? 


7 
of me _ at home, 
of me at eve? 
of how I loved 


Do they think 
Do they think 
Do they think 


Do they ev - er 
Of 
In 


. E. Carpenter. 
Cuas. W, Glover. 


of me? 

to sing? 

ly days? 
a2. 


think 
used 
ear - 


the songs I 
my hap- py, 
ee. . 
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bm] ee 
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. @o- a 
shared their ev-’ry grief, I who 
harp__iI_ struck untowch’d, Does a 
think of him whocame, But could nev - 






































the one now doom’d to 
the rag - ing 
And from mine he’ll nev - er 


strange To 
word Come a-cross 
side, 


roam, 


roam, 
os 
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think of me at home?” I would give the world to know, “ Do they think of me 
er cease to sigh, 


think of me at home?” ShallI nev - 
think of me at home?” But my heart will 


desire of exhibiting and showing off their classes. 
Another frightful cause of injury proceeds from the 
desire of many’ female pupils always to sing the 
highest part—the first soprano, It is with them 
“Aut Cesar, aut nullus.” Periodical examination 
of the pupils’ voices, by the teacher, has seemed to 
me the only safe course in order to remedy this evil. 
In Jenny Lind’s younger days, it is related that 
she applied for instructions to Garcia, the great 
teacher of vocal music in Paris. He heard her 


in-gled in theic glee? 
stranger wake the string ? 
er win theirpraise? I 


foam? 
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Have their hearts grown cold and 
Will no kind for - giv - ing 

am hap- py by _ his 


I would give the world to 
Shall I nev - er cease to 
But my heart will sad - ly 


know,—“Do they 
sigh,— “ Do they 
ask,— “ Do they 


oe 

at home ?”’ 
at home ?”’ 
at home ?”’ 


“ Do they think of me 
“ Do they think of me 


» N 


sad-ly ask, 
-@- 


_— 7 


pan § 


sing, and then told her her voice was gone, that she 
must not sing a note for a year, and return to him 
at the end of that time, and in the meantime im- 
prove her health. She faithfully complied with 
these directions, and came back to Garcia at the 
appointed time. Rest at a critical period, had re- 
stored her voice, to her own delight and to the 
gratification of her master. From that moment a 
grand career was open before her, which has made 
her name a “household word” in two continents. 





